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OCTOBER. 
BY HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


The month of carnival of all the year, 

When nature lets the wild earth go her way 

And spend whole seasons on a single day! 

The Springtide holds her white and purple 
dear; 

October, lavish, flaunts them far and near; 

The Summer charily her reds doth lay 

Like jewels on her costliest array ; 

October, scornful, burns them on a bier. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A very large vote was cast by women at 
the school elections just held in Kansas. 
An Associated Press despatch from To- 
peka says: 


The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has received reports which indi- 
cate that the women of Kansas have 
elected a majority of the members of the 
county school boards in the 2,000 districts 
of the State. The platform on which the 
women conducted their campaign for con- 
trol of the schools was kept a secret until 
the day of balloting. It declared for wip- 
ing out the objectionable provisions 
which forbid the women teachers to re- 
Ceive attentions and calls from their ad- 
mirers during the term of school, and 
provide for forfeiture of a portion of their 
Salaries if the women marry before the 
end of their terms. 





The newspaper comments are various. 
The Boston Transcript says: 


The school elections in Kansas have 
been carried for the women’s ticket by 
Women’s votes, and the immortal princi- 
le has been successfully asserted that a 
Tetty schoolmarm may be courted with- 
ut th ereby forfeiting the salary to which 





she would have been entitled had she re- 
ceived no “attentions.”” The women of 
Kansas have taught the men what the 
latter should have known, that a contract 
is a contract. 





The Chicago Post says in part; 


Let there be no more talk about the 
apathy of enfranchised womanhood, the 
indifference of ‘‘female voters’’ to the 
high privilege of taking a hand in the 
election of school trustees! The Kansas 
school elections refute all such slanderous 
inventions of the enemy. Women may 
stay away from the polls when there are 
no issues involved, but when principles 
are at stake they respond. And on such 
occasions their cunning is equal to their 
valor, Mere man is outgeneraled, out- 
fought, outdone in every art known to 
politics. Strategy of a high order was 
needed, and the women were not found 
wanting. Some of the elections were 
held in June and July. The men were 
busy in the harvest fields, and at the table 
their womankind had for weeks tabooed 
politics and talked nothing but crops, 
Macedonia and race suicide. The result 
was that few of the guileless husbandmen 
remembered to vote for school trustees. 
In August different tactics, it appears, 
were pursued. The women affected pro- 
found indifference, and lulled the hus- 
bands and brothers into a false sense of 
security. In the afternoon of the fateful 
day they turned out in force and carried 
the booths by storm. ‘The men had no 
time to rally. 





So many sensational reports from the 
equal suffrage States have turned out to 
be exaggerations that it will be well to 
take this one with some reserve, until we 
hear from our friends in Kansas. Two 
things, however, seem to have been 
proved conclusively: That women can 
keep a secret, and that they do not lose 
their interest in school suffrage as soon as 
it ceases to be a novelty. Kansas women 
have had the school ballot ever since 1861, 
yet at these last elections they cast au 
exceptionally heavy vote. 





The “Ancient and Honorables’’ have 
owned Boston this week. Their meeting 
was in itself a pleasant and friendly event; 
but, with famine in Finland and 160,000 
people starving in Macedonia, the wanton 
expense lavished upon it was enough to 
make women’s hearts ache. The guests 
could have been given fully as pleasant a 
visit for half the money. To take but one 
item, think of having all the china for the 
banquet manufactured for the occasion, 
with plates that cost fifty dollars apiece! 
The price of a single plate would have fed 
a starving village. 





The State Convention of the Massachu- 
setts Socialists, held this week, adopted a 
woman suffrage plank, and the Socialist 
Club of New Orleans did the same. 





Of the nineteen girls sent up from Isa- 
bella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India, 
for the government examinations, eighteen 
passed. One of the girls stood second in 
the province, ahead of 1,000 boys, and an- 
other stood sixth in the list. Both have 
won government scholarships, for at last 
@ grant-in-aid has been given of $600 a 
year. Miss Lilavati Singh writes: ‘‘The 
day we got the news, the coliege girls ran 
up into the clock-tower and set the bell 
a-ringing.”’ 


————“—-((V@z@00 —_- 


A new regulation of the Missouri Uni- 
versity board of curators has opened a 
fresh and pleasant profession for women. 
Each society in Columbia living in achap- 
ter house must have a chaperon, and she 
is to be paid a salary. In addition, the 
girls under her charge must provide her 
with theatre tickets and free rides in liv- 
ery stable carriages. Her board at the 
chapter house is to be furnished, and the 
girls are to be responsible to her for their 
conduct. 





NATURE STUDY BY NEW YORK CHILDREN 

With the beginning of the sehool year, 
Cornell University Extension is preparing 
to continue its nature-study work in the 
public schools of New York State, and 
more than 17,000 young naturalists will 
reorganize for another year’s observation 
aad collection under the direct supervi- 
sion of **Uncle John,” as Mr. J. W. Spen- 
cer, the Nature Bureau’s head, is affec- 
tionately called, says the N. Y. Evening 
Telegram. 

The official report for the year ending 





July, 1903, shows that during the past 
school year there were 582 Junior Natu- 
ralist clubs, with a total membership of 
17,676 children. About 5,000 letters are 
received by Uncle John from the children 
each month, and every child receives a 
personal answer to any question he asks. 
Three hundred and sixty-four clubs earned 
badges last year. In addition to the 
study of nature, children are encour- 
aged to beautify their homes by planting 
shrubbery, laying out flower beds, etc., 
and to have vegetable gardens of their 
own. Nine thousand children are listed 
on the Junior Gardener list this year. 

One little boy, the child of poor and 
good for nothing parents, had his garden 
in the fence corner of a good-natured 
farmer who lived a mile from the lad’s 
house. His people made sport of his ef- 
forts to do like other children, and hin- 
dered his attempts in every way, yet the 
lad succeeded. 

Nor does the work of the children stop 
with gardens and the study of insects and 
plants, for they have been regularly or- 
ganized to improve the school grounds, 
The Bureau of Nature Study has been 
ably helped in this by the State, since 
for several years the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction has, through the 
liberality of William A. Wadsworth, of 
Geneseo, been able to offer as cash prizes 
$100 for the best-kept school grounds in 
the State, and $50 for the second best. 
Last year an earnest effort was made to 
encourage competition in every locality. 
The reports show that 206 school grounds 
were improved by the direct labor of the 
children, 

Letters from them tell of noons and re- 
cesses spent in planting trees and vines, 
picking up and burning rubbish, carrying 
away stones, filling up sink holes, and 
even holding entertainments to raise 
money to build a fence to keep out stray 
cattle. 

The formal beginning of this work 
dates back to 1896, when the Cornell Uni- 
versity Exteasion decided that the time to 
educate the farmer is when he is young. 
The Bureau of Nature Study was organ- 
ized, with Professor L. H. Bailey, the 
present director of the Cornell College of 
Agriculture, as chief, and Mr. John Wal- 
ton Spencer, of the Extension Depart- 
ment, as deputy. 

In order to inte-est and instruct teach- 
ers in the objects and methods of nature 
study, twenty or more leaflets have been 
issued. Among them are: ‘‘Howa Squash 
Plant Gets Out of a Seed,”’ ‘‘How a Candle 
Burns,” ‘‘Four Apple Twigs,’’ ‘*A Chil- 
dren’s Garden,” “‘Hints on Making Col- 
lections of Insects,’’ and the “Life of the 
Toad.” 

By personal work with teachers, and 
by correspondence with school officers, 
teachers and pupils, these leaflets were 
brought to the attention of those for 
whom they were designed. Bulletin No. 
159 of the Cornell College of Agriculture, 
free, like all the publications of this body, 
to residents of the State who ask for it, 
gives in detail the aims and scope of this 
work, 

It was desired to give every incentive to 
the pupils to take up observation lessons 
and collecting for themselves. To this 
end Junior Naturalist Clubs were organ- 
ized in al) schools which evinced an inter- 
est in the work. 


> 





A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN. 

There was one woman among the twen- 
ty-seven graduates in the class of ’03 at 
Amherst Agricultural College, Mrs, Sara 
E. Folsom, of Boston. She came off with 
flying colors, having taken the first prize 
of $50, given by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Promotion of Agriculture for gen- 
eral excellence, the William Bowker spe- 
cial prize of $35, for the best method of 
dairy farm fertilizing, and the H. Vonherff 
(New York) prize of $15, for the best 
handling of fertilizer on grass lands. 

Mrs. Folsom is thirty-two years old, and 
the wife of Charles E. Folsom. He owns 
a farm near Boston, but is in business, as 
are all Mrs. Folsom’s brothers. None of 
the family have ever shown any taste for 
agriculture except Mrs. Folsom. So far 
her attention has been given chiefly to the 
raising of fancy stock and poultry. Her 
gamecocks, hens and cockerels have won 
several prizes at the Boston shows. Mrs. 
Folsom has also had great success in the 
breeding of fine cats, especially Persian 
females of the rare orange variety. 

While she does not expect to do the 
roughest and heaviest farm work—plough- 
ing, etc.,—she is not only familiar with 








all its details, but with the reasons for the 
superior advantages of this or that meth- 
od. She has taken especial interest in 
scientific irrigation and fertilization, and 
believes there are great opportunities for 
women in dairying and market gardening 
near large cities. In the culture of nuts, 
small fruits and the finer, improved vari- 
eties of vegetables Mrs. Folsom believes 
enterprising women have a great future. 
She instances the great success made of 
the wonderful Indian raspberry by a wo- 
man in Woburn. This is a large, juicy 
fruit about the size of a strawberry, but 
having the delicious raspberry flavor, So 
far only two growers, both of them wom- 
en, have been successful with its culture 
in this country. 

Mrs. Fols »m also recommends landscape 
gardening and forestry adapted to large 
estates as particularly well suited to 
women. There is no reason, she says, 
why such a field should be monopolized 
wholly by men. With the practical train- 
ing that many afarmer’s daughter gets at 
home, and a course in a good agricultural 
college or school of forestry, there is no 
reason why women should not succeed in 
such work. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Florence Buck has just entered 
upon her third year as pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church at Kenosha, Wis. Large 
congregations and helpful interest attest 
her success. On Labor Day she gave an 
address at the annual reunion at Racine 
of the Grand Army Posts of Racine and 
Kenosha Counties. 


The following resolution was passed 
unanimously by the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Vermont and the Province of Que- 
bec, which was lately held at Lyndonville, 
Vt.3 


That we note the fact that equal suf- 
frage of men and women exists in four of 
the States of the Union, and that it pre- 
vails to a considerable extent in other 
States in school and other matters. We 
believe that its full establishment in all 
the States would aid greatly in the purifi- 
cation of politics and the progress of 
reform, 


At the Illinois Universalist Convention, 
held in Peoria, Sept. 22-24, the following 
resolution was offered: 

Whereas, fully one-half of the earnest 
working force of our church is not privi- 
leged to have equal share in the manage- 
ment of our government, which might be 
aided in its efficiency, even as our church 
work is strengthened; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we deplore the fact that 
our noble women are deprived of an equal 
voice in our State and National Govern- 
ment, 

This was laid on the table on motion of 
Rev. Mr. Laing, of Joliet, who asserted 
that “the women did not want it.” 
The ablest women of his denomination 
are indignant. 

This time the Universalists of the East 
have shown themselves more progressive 
than those of the West. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 

A visitor who brought with her an at- 
mosphere of energy and earnestness was 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer of Columbia, Pa., 
chairman of the Committee on Legislation 
for Civil Rights of the N. A. W.S.A. Her 
son Richard, who came on to enter Har- 
vard, was with her. Mrs. Boyer promises 
soon to send the JouURNAL a letter with 
details of some stirring work. 

Miss Blackwell is at home again, to the 
delight of her friends, and will be at their 
service as usual on Friday afternoons from 
3 to 5 at this office. Mr. Ferris, the young 
colored man who, in connection with 
Prof. Hart, has done so much in the in- 
terest of his race, was here; also an 
equally devoted teacher, Miss Emma Wil- 
son, of Maysville, S.C. This is one of 
the largest and most efficient of the col. 
ored schools, and its success is largely due 
to the untiring effort of this one woman. 

Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould left us her 
most attractive pamphlet, published by 
the Boston Parents’ Education Associa- 
tion, and called “An Offering in Behalf of 
the Deaf.’ This gives a right readable 
account of the Horace Mann School and 
its wonderful work, as well as of other 
like institutions, The little book contains 
a speaking likeness of Miss Sarah Fuller, 
whose sweet face is an index to her warm 
and noble heart, and of the Horace Mann 
School, of which she bas so long been the 
honored principal. Cc. W. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ABBy Morton Diaz begins a se- 
ries of talks on ‘Human Culture” next 
Sunday, at 4 P. M., in Pierce Building, 
Copley Square, Boston, These talks cover 
a wide range of topics, and are full of 
wise thought and valuable suggestions. 
Admission, ten cents, 


Mrs. HARRIET V. TOWNSEND, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Educational Union 
of Buffalo, N. Y., contributed a goodly 
sum last year for the benefit of its work 
through the sales of her charming little 
booklet, ‘Every Day with Emerson.” 
This year she has issued another dainty 
little volume, breathing forth the spirit of 
the Christmas season, entitled ‘*Thoughts 
for Christmas.” It is a compilation of 
cheerful holiday messages from that lover 
of the Christmas season, Charles Dickens. 
The expectation is that it will sell well 
for the benefit of the noble work in which 
Mrs. Townsend leads with such energy 
and devotion. 


Miss MANUELA F.ores, of Linares, 
Mexico, is mayor, treasurer, secretary, 
city attorney, city clerk, and stenographer 
of that city, all the officials having fallen 
victims to yellow fever. Mayor Flores 
was the first person to be attacked. Miss 
Manuela acted as her father’s secretary. 
When he was stricken, the governor ap- 
pointed her acting mayor. She has filled 
the place so well that she has been com- 
missioned to remain in office until the end 
of her father’s term, The city had a pop- 
ulation of 15,000, but there are now less 
than 3,000, the others having either died 
or fled. President Diaz has highly com- 
mended the work of Miss Flores, and it 
is said that Congress will vote her a medat 
for bravery during the epidemic. 


Mrs. VIRGINIA McCiura, of Colorado 
Springs, Col., well known as an arcbhzolo- 
gist, writer, and club woman, won the 
prize offered for the best ode to be ‘sung 
at the Eleventh National Irrigation Con- 
gress, which has just closed at Ogden, 
Utah. Mrs. McClurg’s ode, “Irrigation,” 
was set to music and sung by two hun- 
dred voices as an opening ceremony. Fifty 
odes had been submitted, Mrs. McClurg’s 
winning the prize. The composition is 
strong, symbolic, picturesque, and poetic, 
The final choral is in metre suitable to 
the air of ‘‘America,’’ which makes an 
appropriate close to the whole. Mrs. 
McClurg once made a pleasant call at the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office, testified to the 
good results of equal suffrage in Colorado, 
and declared that the vote of the bad 
women was “‘only a drop in the bucket,’’ 


Miss CLARIS8A HILL and Miss Sadie M. 
Hill have been appointed official stenog- 
raphers of the sixth and seventh jury ses- 
sions of the Suffolk County Superior 
Court. Five years ago, when the judges 
started to hold examinations for court 
stenographers for smaller counties, Miss 
Hill was the first person to pass. She was 
appointed stenographer for Plymouth 
County, and two years later for Bristol. 
Miss Swift for several years has been 
stenographer for the second session of the 
Middlesex court in Lowell and in Cam- 
bridge. As Boston is in Suffolk County, 
the new positions to which Miss Hill and 
Miss Swift have been appointed are pro- 
motions. Miss Nellie M. Wood has been 
promoted to Miss Hill’s place in Bristol. 
Miss Wood was appointed to Plymouth 
County last winter, standing first among 
twenty-five candidates at examination. 
She bas done much work in the New 
Hampshire courts, 


Mrs. LIVERMORE writes in a private 
letter: ‘I have had a very busy and 
pleasant summer. I have been to Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, and had a par- 
ticularly delightful time at Dover, N. H. 
We spent a week at Gloucester, and an- 
other at Hampton, at a charming little 
house, beautifully kept, between Great 
and Little Boar’s Head. But the day at 
West Brooktield (the celebration of Lucy 
Stone’s birthday) was greater and grander 
than any public day, not specially devoted 
to religion, that I have ever known. The 
hill on which the house stands where 
Lucy Stone was born and married was a 
Mount of Transfiguration. The faces of 
the people shone, as the meeting proceed- 
ed, as with an inner light, and they spoke 
to each other in a reverent and awed way. 
They came by hundreds, early, and lin- 
gered, departing slowly and reluctantly. 
I have received thirteen notes or postals 
from persons who were present, express- 





ive of their enjoyment of the day.”’ 
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NEW OCCUPATION FOR ELDERLY WOMEN. 


‘Blessed is the man who has found the 
work he is fitted for; let bim ask no 
greater blessing,” said Thomas Carlyle. 
The persons who achieve fame and for- 
tune in this world are generally settled in 
their chosen occupations before middle 
life. One seldom gains success in a new 
profession after reaching the age of fifty. 

But again here is the exception which 
proves the rule. Miss Almira White was 
a typical New England woman of the past 
generation, capable, energetic, self-reliant. 
She could not write A. B. or Ph. B. after 
her name, as the women of her generation 
were not admitted to college. All the ed- 
ucation she received came from the coun- 
try district school, where it was consid- 
ered sufficient for a girl to know how to 
“read, write, and cipher.’’ Yet with this 
equipment, meagre, judged by our mod- 
ern standards, she has acquired fame and 
fortune which many a college graduate 
might envy. When a young woman she 
tanght in country schools, being noted 
for her good government, displaying much 
tact in the management of unruly boys 
whom men teachers had failed to control. 
She belonged to a large family of children, 
who, one by one, married and left the old 
homestead among the New Hampshire 
hills, some going West, till at last the 
parents were left alone with Miss Almira, 
by whose devoted care their last years 
were comforted. Their old homestead, 
bequeathed to her, was not sufficient for 
her support, and her numerous nieces and 
nephews were wondering whether they 
should advise her to take boarders, the 
usual resort’of reduced gentlewomen, or 
come and live with one of them ard be a 
nurse to their children, when fate provid- 
ed for Aunt Almira in an unexpected 
manner, 

As her father had been a prominent 
man in tbat section of the country, his 
pastor suggested that Miss Almira write a 
short biogiaphical sketch of him, and 
have a few copies printed for distribution 
among his relatives and old friends. She 
complied with this request, writing his 
biography with{so much accuracy, good 
taste, and judgment, that his friends were 
delighted with it, and the copies were 
soon exhausted, before all his neighbors 
and relatives were supplied, so that she 
was obliged to bave a second and even a 
third edition printed. She began this 
biography by giving a genealogical sketch 
of the White family, so far as her limited 
knowledge at that time permitted; in- 
serted a portrait of ber father, a picture 
of the old homestead with its noble shade 
trees, and a view of the cemetery lot 
where he lay at rest. Some brothers and 
sisters of her father wrote to her asking 
her to enlarge this biography so as to in- 
clude them and their descendants, which 
she did, and sold so many copies that she 
made quite a nice little sum, Other and 
more distant relatives begged her to in- 
clude them and their descendants in an 
enlarged edition, until, almost before she 
was aware of it, she was engaged in writ- 
ing a complete genealogy of that branch 
of the White family to which she be- 
longed. Thus the short biography of her 
father, written wholly as a tribute of filial 
affection from a devoted daughter, grad- 
ually broadened outzinto a great geneal- 
ogy. When I last saw her she had already 
sold ten thousand copies of this, and was 
having a third edition printed; and it had 
already brought her fame and an inde- 
pendent fortune. 

Not commencing with any intention of 
becoming a trained genealogist, hence not 
following the beaten paths, she originated 
her own methods, introducing many pleas- 
ant, interesting, and homelike features 
not usually found in genealogies, such as 
pictures of old homesteads, old ceme- 
teries, the orchard where the children 
played, the old well-sweep, the old red 
schoolhouse, the old church where father 
and mother worshipped, taking particular 
pains to get good photographs of any pic- 
turesque features of old farms that might 
be of interest. Genealogies are proverbi- 
ally dry reading, but hers is more inter- 
esting than most of them. 

In pursuance of her methods she has 
travelled thousands of miles accompanied 
by a photographer and stenographer, and 
from a quiet country woman has devel- 
oped into a cultivated, experienced wo- 
man of the-world; and, at last accounts, 
was contemplating a journey across the 
sea to investigate the original home of the 
White family in England, take photo- 
graphs and look up town and county rec- 
ords. Ina very real sense her self-train- 
ing as a genealogist has been to her a 
liberal education. She plans her cam- 
paigns like a general, In the summer she 
does her out-of-door work, i. e., she visits 
old cemeteries and homesteads, and takes 
photographs, a very pleasant way of 
spending the warm weather. In the win- 
ter she does in-door work, i. e., studies 
town records, histories, and archives, 
spending most of her time in libraries 
during the cold weather. Though almost 
wholly self-taught, she has become one of 


the best and most successful genealogists 
of the present day. In this work she has 
grown young with advancing years in- 
stead of old, and is one of the youngest 
old persons I ever met, having all the en- 
ergy and enthusiasm of youth and ap 
eager interest in everything pertaining to 
her work, in which she is constantly on 
the watch for improvements and new 
features. 

When I expressed surprise that Miss 
White should gain so much fame and for- 
tune as a genealogist at an age when 
many women give up all active work and 
lose their interest in life, a gentleman 
friend of hers remarked that it was no 
surprise to him, for women were born 
genealogists, as they have a genius for de- 
tails, and genealogies consist of an infinite 
number of details. From the nature of 
the case, it is always the women of the 
family who are most interested in home 
and family events and remember them 
best. It is a wonder to me that more 
women do not become genealogists, for it 
is a profession in which they weuld be 
very successful, especially elderly women, 
for, better than the young, they realize 
the value of such work. 

Sy.via S, VIDETTO, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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A NOVEL STRIKE. 


Sixty girls employed by the Skirt and 
Novelty Co. of Jackson, Mich., have struck 
over an unsettled question of fresh air. 
The factory is a new one, supposed to be 
a model for light and ventilation. The 
girls desired that the lower windows, 
which are of ground glass, should be 
raised to give the room additional venti- 
lation. The foreman claimed the sky- 
lights and upper windowsadmitted enough 
fresh air, At the noon hour the girls be- 
came very busy, and with hammers and 
other tools found about the factory re- 
moved the nails which held the windows 
and raised them. The employers nailed 
them down again, the girls stopped work, 
and the plant is shut down. 
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FOR THE STANTON CELEBRATION. 





Articles on Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, written by Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Ida H. Harper, were published soon after 
her death in the following magazines and 
newspapers, all of New York City: 

Review of Reviews for December, 13 
Astor Place, price 25 cents; North Ameri- 
can Review for December, Franklin Square, 
price 50 cents; Pearson’s Magazine for 
December, 8 Astor Place, price 10 cents; 
The Independent for Nov. 6 and May 21, 
130 Fulton Street, price 10 cents; Collier's 
Weekly for Jan. 10, 1903, 416 Weat 13th 
Street, price 10 cents; The Sunday Sun for 
Nov. 2, 9, 16, 170 Nassau Street, price 5 
cents. 

These articles treat of Mrs, Stanton in 
many different aspects, and will be useful 
to clubs getting up celebrations, Mrs. 
Harper suggests that those sending for 
any of these periodicals mention the name 
of the article they desire, in order that 
publishers may know the interest in it. 


THE BIRD ON MY LADY’S BONNET. 

The late Mrs, M. R. Field (Catherine 
Cole), dearly beloved of New Orleans 
women, left a talented young daughter 
who is winning her way in newspaper 
work, and whose articles under the head 
of ‘‘Roundabout Gossip” are a feature of 
the New Orleans Sunday Times-Democrat. 
Between Mrs. Field and her, daughter Flo 
there existed the closest, tenderest com- 
radeship through all the busy years in the 
little hospitable home set within a wilder- 
ness of roses, whence Mrs. Field sent 
forth the uplifting thoughts that through 
the daily press helped to form public 
sentiment in behalf of the best interests 
of her city and its people. During the 
months while Mrs. Field travelled in un 
availing search for restoration of health, 
on to the heart-breaking end, the young 
girl was her stay and comfort. 

Piquancy and picturesqueness charac- 
terize the writings of Miss Flo Field. She 
sees the humorous side of things, and de- 
scribes it with the effervescence and ex- 
aggerations of youth. Occasionally she 
drops into a serious vein; then she is at 
her best, and shows her heritage from the 
tender mother-heart that ever sought to 
help the poor and oppressed, the needy 
women, the forlorn children, the abused 
creatures of the earth and air. Through 
the Times-Democrat she has just made an 
eloquent plea for the preservation of bird 
life that deserves to be passed on to other 
readers, and, perchance, cause an ‘‘arrest 
of thought.”’ 

‘*T dare say that nine out of ten women 
would shudder at the thought of wearing 
birds on their hats if they could see with 
their own eyes the murder of the inno- 
cents,’’ writes Miss Field. ‘Because they 
did not see, should that make any differ- 
ence? : 

‘A woman goes into a shop for her fall 











hat. She doesn’t really like the thought 
of wearing dead birds or wings that have 
cost the life of birds, but her fancy is 
caught by a charming creation displayed 
by an enthusiastic saleswoman. 

“The charming creation has a dead 
bird in the act of flying from one side the 
brim, a dead bird in the act of flying from 
the other side the brim, a dead bird in the 
act of flying from beneath the brim, In- 
deed, when she puts it on, there seems a 
perfect flight of these dead, embalmed 
creatures eternally trying to get away 
from her live, fresh, rosy face and life- 
sparkling, pretty hair. 

“Her head isan admirable bird’s funeral 
parlor. 

‘** *T don’t believe in wearing birds,’ she 
says to the enthusiastic young saleswo- 
man—enthusiastic many times because 
she is paid to be enthusiastic, and is there 
for the purpose of enthusiasm. 

**¢They’re going to be worn more than 
ever this winter,’ she is assured; ‘all of 
our new hats have birds on them.’ 

‘*She hesitates, and when she buys it 
she consoles herself by thinking, ‘Well, 
my not buying that hat would do no good. 
If I didn’t take it some other woman 
would, and look as well in it as I.’ 

“If she could be quite sure that no oth- 
er woman would take it, generally she 
would stick to her principles and forego 
the hat. But the love and the tenderness 
are not deep enough in her that she will 
say, ‘No matter what the others do, I will 
do my best, and this for the sake of the 
cause,’ 

“T have talked with some women who 
wear birds on their hats as a matter of 
course, as they have oatmeal for breakfast 
and put powder on their noses. 

‘*They have never thought of the cruel- 
ty of the annual bird slaughter, or the 
grotesqueness of adorning themselves 
with the dead beauties of the woods. 
They bave never cared, and, worse, they 
do not want to care, they do not want to 
feel sorry or see the hideousness of the 
custom. If you broach the subject, they 
either ridicule or become annoyed and 
impatient because they are simply afraid 
to see and feel, and this because they do 
not want to give up. 

“Oh, the pitiful weakness of evasion! 

“A little thing, you say? A little thing 
to kill birds of beautiful plumage for 
adornment’s sake! 

“The nightingale, the cuckoo, the green 
linnet, the skylark sing forever, through 
poets who hearkened, a petition for ail 
the little feathered tribes. 

‘‘Adornment! Can there be adornment 
out of a lifeless, voiceless skin that once 
was such a harmless and joyous life? As 
well have some pretty and favored relative 
stuffed for parlor embellishment. 

“Oh, come, let us take heart o’ grace 
and stand for the life of these ‘light- 
winged dryads of the trees,’ not for the 
death and the dearth of them! 

‘Keats wandering in the woods near 
Highgate, Wordsworth in the singing sol- 
itudes of the hills along lonely Winder- 
mere Lake—how their souls were attuned 
to the spirit of the bird world! Haw- 
thorne in his quaint tower of the Wayside, 
alone with only the birds and bees in con- 
cert outside his casement—how much we 
owe to the companionship he gathered 
from the little chirpers! 

‘James T. Fields, privileged to so many 
great friendships, has told how one warm, 
sleepy afternoon he went to Concord, and 
he and Hawthorne walked from the Way- 
side to the Old Manse, a mile or so dis- 
tant, where Hawthorne had spent the 
first five years of his married life. ‘He 
tolled me along,’ says Fields, ‘until we 
came to a spot secluded and ofttimes sa- 
cred to his wayward thoughts. He bade 
me lie down on the grass and hear the 
birds sing. As we steeped ourselves in 
the delicious idleness, he began to mur- 
mur some half-forgotten lines from Thom- 
son’s ‘‘Seasons.’’’ 

‘Birds, the love of birds, was also part 
of the nature of Dickens. His conversa- 
tions were frequently on the habits of 
birds, and the same biographer of rare 
comradeships has given sunny glimpses of 
the creator of ‘Barnaby Rudge’ strolling 
along the pleasant garden walks at Gad’s 
Hill, a tame raven hopping about while he 
told anecdotes of birds, the characteris- 
tics of the raven, particularly rejoicing 
with keen mirth in the pert ways of birds 
that picked up worms for a living. The 
privileged friends he took to the grave of 
little Dick, the family pet canary. 

‘I remember one lovely summer after- 
noon when my mother and I walked 
through the sweet English country to 
Gad’s Hill, and were shown through the 
study with its empty chair, and finally 
to the bright, charming room overlooking 
the rear grounds, where the Dickens fam- 
ily were wont to gather in the evening. 
The windows were open, and from one of 
them we leaned, breathing in the English 
air that, once breathed so, keeps the 
lungs ever after wistful for it again. 
Across the sun-splashed velvet grass we 
could see the tiny, shining white head- 
stone of little Dick’s grave, and lo! 





perched upon it, warbling a joyful re- 
quiem to the departed soul, a thrush! 

“The bird in the hat will never, never 
to the heart and soul be worth one whirr 
of the wing of the bird in the bush. 

“I venture to say there is something 
wrong with the soul of a woman who can 
listen unmoved to the words of the en- 
thusiastic young saleswoman, ‘Birds will 
be worn more than ever this season.’ 

‘She who selects her winter’s hat sur- 
mounted by birds, who keenly scans the 
color scheme of their feathers, who ad- 
justs the wings on the small stuffed bod- 
ies and smooths the rumpled down on the 
silky breast, without one shuddering or 
regretful thought for the green woods 
flight cut short, the song unfinished, the 
nest deserted—what is she, after all, but 
a fair barbarian? 

*“O bird, on your brilliant wing, fly far, 
for woman’s vanity aims at your charm- 
ing, innocent life—fly far— 


Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hillside; and now ’tis buried deep— 


in a winter bonnet!’’ 
> 
WOMEN’S E. AND I. UNION. 

At the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, 
classes in dressmaking and milinery are 
now forming, to be held day and evening. 
They comprise trade and general courses 
and special classes in draughting, shirt- 
waist-makiog, embroidery and dancing, 
to begin the first week in November. 

The Perkins lectures, free to Union 
members, will this season comprise two 
courses, one for afternoon and one for 
evening. Members may have a choice of 
these courses. The afternoon series will 
be chiefly upon industrial and literary 
themes; the evening series upon American 
topics. This double program has been 
devised to meet the demands of an in- 
creased membership and the restrictions 
of the Union’s hall. 

On and after November 1 the Union’s 
monthly announcements will appear in a 
bulletin to be publisked regularly by the 
Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The Union has subscribed for this 
bulletin in behalf of its membership, and a 
copy will be sent to each member. Beside 
a comprehensive and concise statement of 
all that is being done in a large way by all 
the clubs of the State, there will be an 
account from time to time of special fea- 
tures of the Union’s work, It is hoped 
that the gain in the way of fuller knowl- 
edge may compensate for the loss of the 
compact card which has been sent each 
month heretofore. 
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IRRIGATE THE SLUMS. 

Mrs. Booth Tucker, of the Salvation 
Army, has secured the approval of the 
National Irrigation Convention in session 
at Ogden, Utah, for her plan of colonizing 
the slums of our great cities upon the rich 
irrigated agricultural lands of the West, 
thereby relieving the congestion of labor 
and population in our great cities. 

Evidently all present attempts to cure 
the poverty are only palliations of a per- 
manent and hopeless condition. People 
crowded together in tenement-houses, 
with insufficient opportunity to earn a 
living, deprived of light and air, living 
from hand to mouth, struggling to pay 
their weekly rents and get their daily 
food, can never rise above the depressing 
influences of their environment. As the 
Israelites had to make their exodus from 
Egyptian bondage before they could be- 
come @ free people, so these victims of 
commercialism must escape from their 
bondage to landlords, employers, liquor 
dealers, and policemen, into God’s sun- 
light of hope and opportunity. Com- 
mander Booth Tucker said to the con- 
gress: 

‘*Personally, I feel the deepest interest 
in the the question of irrigation. Having 
spent some twenty years in India, part of 
the time as a government official responsi- 
ble for the welfare of the people, and part 
of the time as a Salvation Army mission- 
ary, wearing the Hindoo garb, dwelling in 
their houses, and intimately acquainted 
with their daily life, I have had excep- 
tional opportunities for witnessing the 
immense advantages that lie within the 
reach of systematic irrigation. In India, 
some of the largest rivers are captured 
and guided from their mountain source 
to their ocean outlet, reclaiming millions 
of acres that would otherwise be mere 
desert, and returning in some cases as 
much as 15 and 20 per cent. interest on 
the capital invested. Not only so, but the 
Hindoo farmer also utilizes to the utmost 
the underflow by means of wells, worked 
day and night with Persian wheels and 
bullock power. 

“One main reason, however, why in 
India irrigation has met with such re- 
markable success has been the fact that 
on the borderland and often in the very 
midst of these irrigated areas dwells an 
enormous and purely agricultural com- 





munity consisting of small farmers, 
nation of market gardeners, one might 
almost call them,—who are ready to oc. 
cupy every acre of land as fast as it is irrj. 
gated, and who have been trained in aj} 
the advantages of irrigation from child. 
hood. The movement of population has 
here been automatic, and bas required 
but little guidance or encovragement on 
the part of the government. 

“Our case is somewhat different, and 
the fact that this congress is bestowing 
careful consideration upon the kindred 
subject of colonization is to me full of en. 
couragement. To irrigate is to populate, 
to populate is to colonize. This congress 
cannot, I believe, too strongly emphasize 
the fact that irrigation is dependent for 
its success upon population. Coloniza. 
tion may be defined as the populating of 
hitherto unoccupied tracts of land. Sys. 
tematic, scientific colonization is to hap- 
hazard colonization what the railroad is 
to the prairie schooner, or what irrigation 
is to the mountain torrent, or what the 
red Indian tepee is to the modern city, or 
what the galley of Columbus is to the 
Atlantic liner, 

“But, granted that such settlers are de. 
sirable, why should there be any difficulty 
about obtaining them? For the simple 
reason that they have no capital and can. 
not move themselves. That there are 
millions of them, prepared to move at a 
few hours’ notice from all quarters of thig 
and other lands, in just such numbers as 
may be desired, cannot be denied. The 
talk about their unwillingness to leave the 
cities, or go back to the land, is pure, un- 
diluted moonshine. The simple fact is 
that those who wish to be moved, and 
who would make the most desirable colo- 
nists, are blessed with large families, are 
often hampered with debt, and are unable 
to move without financial assistance. Who 
will pay their travelling, buy their live 
stock, fix up their cottages, and trust 
them with land? The farmer, like the 
manufacturer, wants the single man, or 
woman, and they must be young at that! 

‘Into my public office there walked, a 
few days ago, a New York banker, escort- 
ing a splendid specimen of physical man- 
hood —a typical farmer, hale, hearty, 
mauly. His wife was with him—every 
inch a farmer’s wife. He held excellent 
certificates from an ex-Governor of New 
York and other prominent gentlemen on 
whose estates he had worked. But with 
a family of eight children he had been un- 
able to more than barely pay his way. He 
had no wish for the city. But his large 
family made him undesirable to the farm- 
er, and he had no capital with which to 
give himself astart. We made immediate 
arraugements to settle him in one of our 
colonies, This is but a typical case among 
tens of thousands. Not only do our cities 
abound with them, but multitudes of 
them may be found in our best agricul- 
tural districts. Why do our land agents 
pass over these laborers in favor of tho 
farmer who has to sell his land in order 
to move? Not because the latter would 
make a better colonist, but because he 
has cash, while the former would require 
assistance. 

‘Now scientific colonization uses the 
worthy family that has no cash, It says, 
in brief, ‘Place this waste labor upon the 
waste land by means of waste capital, and 
thereby convert this trinity of waste into 
aunity of production.’ It has been ar- 
gued on the other hand that, first, they 
would not go, second, they would not 
stay, third, they would not work, and last, 
but by no means least, they would not 
pay. We set to work some six years ago 
to put our theories into practice, and are 
now able to say positively, after more 
than five years’ experience, that they have 
gone and stayed, they have worked and 
paid. Even the comparatively few fail- 
ures we have encountered have been & 
valuable education to us, and we are now 
in a position to handle the largest schemes, 
with self-sacrificing and expert managers 
to direct the same, and with a practical 
code of regulations to guard us from the 
rocks on which so many similar enter- 
prises have been wrecked. 

‘Our three colonies are located in Colo- 
rado, California, and Ohio, and comprise 
nearly 3,000 acres of land on which about 
400 men, women, and children have been 
settled. In the first two colonies every 
family is entirely self-supporting, and the 
repayments have amounted to consider- 
ably more than $20,000. In the Califor- 
nia colony last year the settlers averaged 
a cash income of #85 per family, each 20- 
acre farm being worth, with its improve- 
ments, about $3,000. 

‘Thus, even supposing that the colonist 
himself could not or would not pay, the 
populating of the land would so add to 
its value that in the course of a few years 
it could be sold for a sufficient sum to 
cover the colonist’s entire indebtedness, 
and leave him a handsome margin with 
which to make a new start. 

‘‘There are vast stretches of rich irrigable 
land near our California and Colorado col- 
onies, while the new irrigation projects 
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pow on foot will make available immense 
regions with fertile soil and salubrious 
climate, suited in every sense to be con- 
yerted inte a veritable poor man’s para- 
dise. 

“What a magnificent outlet is here af- 
forded for the lamentable congestion of 
our great cities! How unspeakably sad, 
nay, how incredible, must it appear, that 
jn this great, rich, prosperous country of 
ours no less than 3,000,000 of our fellow- 
citizens—men, women and children—at 
least 50 per cent. of them ag:icu!:urists— 
should be ‘cabined, cribbed, confined’ in 
the unhealthy tenements of our cities, 
while there exist at the very gateways of 
our civilization these boundless prairies 
with their invigorating breezes! 

“No thinking person can view with- 
outregret, mingled with apprehen- 
sion, the sorrows of our suffering poor 
—needless sufferings, in view of the 
possibilities created by this irrigation 
congress, The hunger-wail of helpless 
children, the secret tears of sad faced 
mothers, the sullen despair of worthy but 
poverty-stricken fathers, the coalless attic, 
the empty cupboard, the scanty clothing, 
the comfortless home, the grim, eternal, 
hopeless battle with the wolf at the door 
—all these are facts, not fancies. Verily 
the hunger-roars of the lion of poverty 
are already heard in our midst, and it is 
well that we should give heed. 

‘Hitherto society has had little to offer 
but the brand of pauper?om and the anni- 
hilation of the home as a condition of its 
assistance. Domicide, or the destruction 
of the family, is surely one of the worst 
signs of modern civilization. ‘I have 
three brothers,’ said one of our Bowery 
boys, adding, with the mother wit which 
characterizes this class, ‘but only one is 
living; the other two are married!’ 

‘President Roosevelt spoke to the heart 
of the nation when he pointed out the 
danger of race extinction and the im- 
portance of the family—the large family— 
to the well-being of the nation, The pivot 
of true social reform appears to me to 
turn upon the preservation, and if neces- 
sary the restoration, of the family unit. 
Destroy the home and you destroy the 
nation. We must show the poor man 
how he can afford to get married and can 
bring up his family in decency and com 
fort, and become a home-owner. If this 
cannot be in the city, let us throw open 
to him our irrigated lands and provide 
him with the means for making a start. 
There is no need to treat him as a pauper. 
We can charge him with every dollar that 
we expend upon him, and make him pay a 
reasonable interest into the bargain. 

‘‘How much better would it be if the 50 
to 100 million dollars now expended 
annually in the relief of poverty in our 
great cities could be devoted to the plac- 
ing of worthy families on these rich irri- 
gated lands! ‘Tax-consumers would be- 
come tax-producers. Pauper dependents 
on charity would be converted into afflu- 
ent home-owners. The $50,000,000 annually 
expended for charitable objects would be 
turned into arich investment which would 
be amply secured and ultimately repaid 
out of the profits from these irrigated 
lands. In ten years the money thus in- 
vested would amount to $500,000,000, 
which would suffice to locate 5,000,000 
souls upon, say, 20,000,000 acres of irri- 
gated land, which would produce to its 
owners an annual income of, say, $400,- 
000,000, while the value of the land at $50 
per acre—a moderate estimate for land so 
closely settled—would be no less than a 
billion dollars. 

‘“‘What our American poor ask for is not 
charity, but opportunity. Let this con- 
gress then throw wide open before our 
working classes that door of opportunity. 
Let it place within the reach of the land- 
less man our maniess lands. Let it speak 
with a voice which cannot be misunder- 
stood, and let it thunder at the doors of 
our national capitol and of our State Leg- 


islatures, till colonizationis made as much | 


an impeiative and practical question of 
the hour as by its brilliant aud persistent 
efforts irrigation has already become. 
The association of these two powerful 
factors, irrigation and colonization, in the 
Welfare of our nation, will be well nigh 
irresistible, and with these mighty levers 
this congress will lift from the nation’s 
pathway the dead weight of poverty and 
congestion which has obstructed our na- 
tional progress, created internecine strug- 
gles between capital and labor, and threat- 
ened to shipwreck our future prosperity.’’ 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


Honor Datton. A Novel. By Frances 
Campbell Sparhawk. New York, Chi- 
cago, Toronto: Fleming H. Revel! Co. 
1903. Price, $1.50. 


This is a story of American life; its 
scene a manufacturing town; its charac- 
ters bankers, merchants, physicians, farm- 
ers, and women. The atmosphere is re- 
alistic; the characters well drawn and 
happily contrasted; there is a wicked 
old man and a weak man, and a perfect 





herv, such as only women can evolve from 
the depths of their moral consciousness. 

The women’s characters are remarkably 
natural and lifelike. Margaret Walston 
amiable, selfish and worldly-wise; Kate 
loyal and domestic; Houor brave, proud 
and high-minded; Patty graceful, tactful 
and sympathetic—these seem like real 
persons and our actual acquaintances. 
Tragedy and comedy, mirth and despair 
go on side by side in these pages as in 
real life, even in quiet country places. 
The conception that characters mould 
events and determine destiny is happily 
embodied in the narrative, which is pic- 
turesque and dramatic, and enchains the 
interest. 

Miss Sparhawk sees to it that in the end 
vice is punished and virtue rewarded. 
The reader lays down the book in a glow 
of serene satisfaction. There is nothing 
morbid in this novel; no trifling with 
moral distinctions; no false sentiment; 
no evasion of moral obligations. It is a 
bright, healthy, cheerful transcript of 
events as they actually occur in every day 
life, illuminated by keen observation, 
sharpened with generous sympathy. It 
is a novel that deserves to have a wide 
circulation. H. B. B. 


Goop-Byrk, Proup Wor.ip. By Ellen 
Olney Kirk, Boston and New York. 
1903. Price, $1.50. 


Millicent Waldo, working diligently, 
and conscientiously under the eye of her 
chief, the great editor Alonzo Granger, in 
the office of The Dawn newspaper,—striv- 
ing to support her widowed mother and 
afterwards to accumulate a slender provi- 
sion for her after years,—longs for change, 
rest and a quiet country home. Suddenly 
she learns that all her relations are dead, 
and as ‘‘next of kin’’ she becomes the 
heir of her great-aunt’s country estate 
and income. She enters into possession 
of the stately old mansion, in which as a 
child she had visited and played with her 
cousins now dead and gone. But a rail- 
road accident enlists her aid, and she 
nurses @ man crushed and almost killed, 
who wins the admiration and love of the 
inhabitants of Windybank. After many 
complications Millicent discovers that 
Holladay is her cousin, supposed to be 
dead, the owner of the property which 
she had supposed to be her own. But 
Holladay, having been by the death of his 
faithless wife released from an unhappy 
marriage, woos and wins the brave and 
beautiful Millicent. The mystery which 
has clouded his past is happily dissipated. 
So, after a career of stormy vicissitude 
and failure, Waldo Lovering returns from 
his world wanderings to find rest and 
peace and domestic happiness in the home 
of his childhood. 

It is a beautiful story, enlivened by a 
circle of men and women strongly con- 
trasted and of marked individuality—the 
old lawyer Mr. Ransom, the organist Dr. 
King, the journalist Hugh Mayo, the 
housekeeper Mrs. St. George, the daring 
Selma Myers and the irrepressible Vivien 
Banks all lend animation and variety— 
while Millicent and Lovering are the cen. 
tral figures and command the loyalty and 
devotion of all the rest. It is a book 
which fascinates the reader. H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE WIND IN THE CHIMNEY. 
“Oh, the wind in the chimney! 
I hate the wind in the chimney! 
It scolds and complains, and it never does 
tire,’’ 
Says Harry, who's crouching down close to 
the fire. 
Alas! Alas! What does the wind say? 
“Oh, Harry, you’ve been a bad boy to-day! 
You've cheated at school, and cheated at 
play, 
And worried and fretted to have your own 
way,” 
Says the angry wind in the chimney. 


“Oh, the wind in the chimney! 
I love the wind in the chimney! 
It laughs and it whistles, it sings and it 


crows,”’ 

Says Johnny, who’s warming his fingers and 
toes 

Ha, ha! Ha, ha! What does the wind say? 


“Oh, Johnny, you’ve been a good boy to-day, 
So faithful in school, and honest in play, 
And many a fellow you’ve helped on the 
way!"’ 
Says the merry wind in the chimney. 
— Youth's Companion. 





TOMMY’S VISIT TO A VOLCANO. 

Ever since I was quite a little fellow—lI 
am about nine now—I have been interest- 
ed in volcanoes. 

Once I tried to make one in the back 
yard, but mother says I mustn’t tell about 
that, as it is a very naughty, dangerous 
thing to do; for when my volcano burat — 
erupted, I think is the word—it burnt off 
my eyebrows and eyelashes, a little bit of 
my hat, and took a lot of skin from one 
cheek and hand. That was not a nice 
volcano. 

But though I stopped making volcanoes 
I kept thinking about them, and I studied 
about them in my geography. And last 
spring when mother told me that she was 
going to take me to Italy, the first thing 
I asked was: ‘‘Shall I see a volcano?”’ 

She said: ‘‘Yes, we are goiag straight 
toone. The Vesuvius you have studied 
about is very near Naples, and Naples is 
where we are going to land.”’ 

I tell you I was glad, and all the time 
we were on the journey I talked about 
Vesuvius. Mother promised, no matter 





what time in the night we came in sight 
of it, she would let me get up to see it. 
So very late one night she waked me up. 
She had to call and shake me several 
times; the minute she said, ‘‘We can see 
the volcano now,’’ I was wide awake in a 
jiffy. 

We hurried up on deck, and there was 
dear old Vesuvius looking just like the 
pictures—fire streaming up out of the top 
and a great red burning place on the side! 
Burning lava, a man said that was. It was 
just splendid, and mother and I went up 
on the captain’s bridge and took a gvod, 
long Jook at it, and then I had to go back 
to bed. I was so glad that I saw the vol- 
cano then, for every night was f ggy 
while we stayed in Naples, and Vesuvius 
never showed nice and red again, but was 
all pinky gray and smoky. 

One day mother and I went up Vesu- 
vius by carriage from Naples. We went 
through ever so many miles of dreadful- 
looking black lava’ It was everywhere, 
in big piles, and then like rivers, only all 
hard and twisted sometimes like ropes. 
In one field was a big stream of lava still 
smoking, quite close to grass and trees, 

I kept jumping out of the carriage to 
pick up pieces of lava, aud sometimes I 
found pretty flowers growing among the 
old, soft, powdery lava. The horses had 
to walk every step of the way up the 
mountain; and by and by we had to walk, 
too, as the lava had come across the road 
earlier in the season. After a while we 
came to a little railway station, and we 
went up the cone of the volcano in queer, 
open cars. We could see out each side, 
and the track was about as steep as the 
side of a house. Then we had to walk 
ever so far through very deep ashes to the 
crater; and the guides held us by our 
arms and let us look down into the 
crater. 

It was an awful, big, deep hole, and one 
side was bright yellow with sulphur, and 
a strong smell of matches made us cough. 
Down in the bottom of the crater were 
some round, red, fiery holes where it was 
boiling and bubbling like fury. Then 
there would come a loud roar and the 
guides pulled us back and we ran off a 
little way; and lots of red-hot pieces of 
Java came out of the crater, and one piece 
hit a girl on the back and burned her 
dress a little, and she cried pretty loud, 
but she was more scared than hurt, 
mother said. 

When we came down on the railroad we 
stopped at the little eating-room and had 
some nice rolls and coffee. Think of eat- 
ing on the top of a voleano! Then at the 
little store I bought a pretty sheet of pa- 
per witha picture of Vesuvius on it in 
colors, just as natural as could be, and I 
wrote a letter to my little sister in Lon- 
don. I p>sted it just there, and when I 
got home my sister showed me the letter, 
with the postmark ‘‘Vesuvius’’ on the 
envelope. 

A big wagon took us down the road to 
where the lava stopped us in coming up, 
and we walked quickly across the lava and 
found the carriage waiting, and then we 
drove to the hotel; but I was so very tired 
that the first thing I knew I was fast 
asleep and dreamed I was still climbing 
Vesuvius.—Children’s Friend. 


HUMOROUS. 





e 
A spirited foreign policy: Sending rum 
to the African heathen. 


The dogs want it distinctly understood 
that the statement that these are dog days 
is au invention of the cats. 


The head of the whale has been known 
to attain a thickness of over two feet. 
That puts one in mind of some men living 
right in Oshkosh.— Oshkosh Times. 


The revolution in Panama is said to 
have followed a champagne supper, an- 
other illustration of fizzical violence in 
politics. 


Cholly Chumpleigh—No; the woman I 
marry must be of fine intellect. 

Miss Caustique—I should think you’d 
rather have a wife who would think you 
a great man.—Chicago Journal. 


“Gracious! Whatin the world is that 
man ordering such a lot of dishes for? 
Will he be able to eat them?”’ 

‘-Oh,no. He merely likes to show that he 
can pronounce all those French names.”’ 
—San Francisco Bulletin. 


“Well, the airs of you!’’ sneered the 
monkey. ‘*You must think you're swell!” 

‘*My dear sir,’’ quietly replied the ele- 
phant, ‘‘we have always been fashionable. 
Why, when everybody had to move out 
of the garden of Eden we were the only 
ones who had trunks.” — Philadelphia 
Press. 


A Philadelphia parent wrote to a school 
teacher in that city: ‘‘Miss Brown: You 
must stop teaching my Lizzie fisical tor- 
ture shee needs yet readin’ and figors mit 
sums more as that, if I want her to do 
jumpin’ I kin make her jump.’’—New 
Haven Chronicle. 


American Reporter—How did the revo- 
lutionists obtain access to the palace if 
the army was loyal? 

Exiled South American President—Be- 


cause the army was all at the polls voting 
the Government ticket. 


Young Jobn Adams dined at the house 
of Judge Paine, an eminent Loyalist in 
Worcester, when the judge proposed as a 
toast ‘The king.’’ Mr. Adams whispered 
to his friends not to refuse to drink it, 
and it passed withoutcomment. Then he 
rose, and proposed ‘The devil.’’ As the 
host was about to resent this, his wife 
turned the laugh on Mr. Adams by say- 
ing, ‘‘My dear, as the gentleman has seen 
fit to drink to our friend, let us by no 
means refuse to drink to his.’’ 

















ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine | 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clabs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters’ of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor,” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 





Bounp VoLumgEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of Tok PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 











THE Home SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
It you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of D tic Sci 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, 7 of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 centsa numb r 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HouskHoLp Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tswanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

62nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


‘Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !saflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 





























testimony from States which have woman 
usffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A.,6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 


| continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secreta: y, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialista 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 19a 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. P1sROoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 
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Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity, 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
Saree, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some | yee sme ga 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This prepare is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is ajl paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription;of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnis 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
— 


D » 435-4 T 











o 
Unity 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyp Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannam. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMEN’S CLUBS FOR MUNICIPAL SUF- 
FRAGE. 

Last week we called attention to Mayor 
Olney’s appeal to the Women’s Club of 
Oakland, Cal., to assist him in building 
up its public institutions and to support 
his administration in its efforts in that 
direction, The San José Mercury corwdial- 
ly approves of this invitation to women to 
take an active part in municipal affairs, 
and to try to reélect the officials who do 
their duty. ‘*When the time comes,” the 
mayor concluded, ‘‘that these public ser- 
vants become candidates for reélection, I 
shall be able to tell you how each officer 
has behaved himself, so that you may in- 
telligently choose whom you will sup- 
port.”’ 

But the Mercury is struck by the incon- 
gruity of asking “support” from a dis- 
franchised class, and, while it approves of 
women’s doing what they can to promote 
the public welfare, the editor says: 


It was Charles Kingsley who wrote: 
**Let woman never be persuaded to forget 
that her calling is not the lower and more 
earthly one of self-assertion, but the high- 
er and diviner calling of self-sacrifice.” 
What a glorious opportunity of self-sacri 
fice this mayor of Oakland presents to the 
women of his city! ‘See to it,’’ he says, 
“that the dooryard in front of your home 
is kept neat and clean, and that the gutter 
in the street is cleaned regularly.”’ No 
news has reached us as to the effect of 
this ukase upon the fair ones of Oakland, 
nor have we heard of the resolutions that 
are probably in the making in the wom- 
en’s clubs of that city. Indeed, we have 
not heard whether he has gone through 
the mill of matrimony and is now trying 
to ‘get even.’’ In any event, his name 
will go down in history as one who ap- 
pealed to the women of a great city to see 
to it that their gutters were kept clean. 

Seriously, woman might be a greater 
factor in the civic life and government of 
our American communities than she is. 
Give her the franchise, and half the ills 
under which we groan will disappear. 
Put a ballot in her hand, and in ten years 
the sleek boss and the thieving official 
will have been driven to cover and honest 
men put in public place. Ask Idaho, 
where women also vote, and Colorado, 
where women also vote—ask these wheth- 
er woman suffrage is a success or failure, 
The community whose women are active 
in municipal affairs is indeed fortunate. 

The Woman’s Club of San José, one of 
the best in the State, has already done 
much for this city. It might do infinitely 
more if the members made a specialty of 
municipal improvement. We can assure 
the ladies, if they do undertake the work, 
the mayor will not request them to ‘‘see 
that the gutter in the street is cleaned 
thoroughly.” 

When the women’s clubs of any State 
try to improve the civic conditions of the 
towns and cities in which they have their 
homes, as they are beginning to do, they 
will soon become alive to their need of 
the suffrage as the thing required and in- 
dispensable in order to make their efforts 
effective. And when these organizations 
have been thus convinced, they will soon 
unite with the suffragists in a demand for 
the municipal ballot, and the joint de- 
mand will be heeded by the Legislature. 

This was strikingly evidenced here in 
Massachusetts, two years ago, by the suc- 
cess of our bill making mothers equal 
guardians with fathers of their minor 
children. It was introduced by the Suf- 
frage Association, and supported by the 
women’s clubs, The combination proved 


irresistible. H. B. B. 





MISREPRESENTATION KNOWS NO SEX. 

The Boston Herald says: 

It didn’t take long for Chief Wade to 
find out that there was nothing but vocif 
eration and vituperation in the charges of 
Mrs. Frietas that the laws concerning 
child labor in the factories of this State 
are being openly and flagrantly violated. 
It is generally thus with the mouthings of 
these fervent (women) agitators. 

The parenthesis in the above quotation 
is ourown. ‘Fervent agitators’? are not 
confined to either sex, and neither sex has 
a monopoly of misstatement. As a rule, 
women are more guarded than men in 
their public statements. For instance, 
Henry Watterson, in the Courier Journal, 
as reported by the Herald in another col- 
umn, charges that some of the U. 8, Sen- 
ators sold out when the Morgan- Hepburn 
Isthmian canal bill was up for considera- 
tion, and that the Panama canal route is 
the result of a gigantic job. He says: 

The Morgan-Hepburn bill designating 
the Nicaragua route, supported by the re- 
port of a commission and by ample collat- 





eral testimony, had passed the House by 


an overwhelming majority, and was about 
to pass the Senate by a two-thirds vote, 
when M. Eduard Lampre, Panama, turned 
up at Washington. The rogues in France 
who had got possession of the fag ends of 
the old De Lesseps scandal and tragedy 
had first sent over one Hutin to spy out 
the lay of the land. Hutin talked about 
$150,000,000. He was only a ‘‘feeler.’’ 

Having ascertained that $40,000,000 was 
about the figure that might be made prac- 
ticable,—$20,000,000 for the thieves in 
France, and $20,000,000 for the thieves in 
America,—Hutin went home and Lampre 
came. With his arrival upon the stage, 
the scenes began to be shifted, First one 
newspaper correspondent and then an- 
other came out for Panama, First one al- 
leged expert and then another came out 
for Pavama. 

Public opinion thus manipulated and 
supposed to be adjusted, the gray wolves 
of the Senate began to show the whites of 
their eyes, then to wag their tails, then 
cautiously to come out into the open: 
finally, the Spooner act, setting aside the 
Morgan-Hepburn bill and substituting 
Panama for Nicaragua. 

But even here the thieves had a little 
care for the looks to it; they were not 
wholly inseusible of the finalities, and so 
—for appearance’s sake—they inserted a 
clause setting forth that if there was any 
hitch in the ratification of the proposed 
treaty with Colombia, the Presideut should 
use his discretion and select a route, 

In other words, the gray wolves, in sell- 
ing out to the French jobbers, who had 
nothing to sell but a few poles and pans 
and a lawsuit, were careful not to be too 
conspicuously in the service of the trans- 
continental railways, equally opposed to 
each and every canal project. 

Who should foresee that the thieves in 
Bogota, getting a whiff of the stealing 
from Washington, would contrive that, 
before the delivery of the goods, $20,000,- 
000 should come to them? But so it came 
to pass. Colombia rejected the treaty. 

Now, either Mr. Watterson is as guilty 
of “‘vociferation and vituperation”’ as Mrs, 
Frietas, and on a much larger scale, or 
the Panama scheme should be exposed 
and defeated. But the Herald is an advo- 
cate of the Panama scheme, therefore we 
respectfully suggest that in its censure of 
‘fervent women agitators’’ it should have 
put the word ‘twomen” in parenthesis, 
or omitted it altogether. H. B. B. 
clades 

A FILIPINO WIFE. 

First Lieutenant Sydney S, Burbank, 
6th Infantry, stationed at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, has filed suit in the dis- 
trict court to annul an alleged marriage 
with Concepcion Vazques, a Filipino wo- 
map. 

The filing of this suit is the outcome of 
a charge made by Mrs. Vazques to the 
War Department last spring that Lieuten- 
ant Burbank had married her while in the 
Philippine Islands, and that she was his 
lawful wife and wanted him to support 
her. The first notice of this was made 
public after the announcement of Lieu- 
tenant Burbank’s engagement to a society 
girl of Leavenworth. 

Lieutenant Burbank came to Fort Leav- 
enworth a year ago, and a report followed 
him that he was married to a Filipino 
woman who was the mother of a new- 
born baby. 

On the other hand, Lieutenant Burbank 
and Corporal Burns sent affidavits to the 
War Department asserting that Lieuten- 
ant Burbank was not in the village, but 
out on a campaign, at the date of the 
alleged marriage. His object in filing the 
suit, he says, is to clear up his record. 

Under the Kansas divorce laws the wife 
has only forty days to aaswer. She will 
not have time to answer, as it would re- 
quire at least three months for a person 
now in the Philippines to prepare any de- 
fence and file it. But we hope that no 
honorable woman will marry Lieutenant 
Burbank if he avails himself of this, tech- 
nicality. If she does, we hope the Fili- 
pino wife, if she be a wife, will appeal to 
the U. S. Supreme Court to declare a 
divorce so obtained invalid. H. B. B. 


-_--- 


EN ROUTE IN VERMONT. 

On the way home from Canada, the 
junior editor spent a day at Barnet, Vt., 
as the guest of Miss Laura Moore, for so 
many years the faithful and devoted sec- 
retary of the Vermont W. S. A. She 
said, ‘‘Have you seen our suffrage badge?”’ 
and pointed out a sunflower planted on 
top of a maple stump in her green yard, 
waving in the breeze its golden flowers, 
which she declared had just blossomed 
for the first time that season, in honor of 
my arrival. 

There is always both pleasure and in- 
spiration in these flying visits to the little 
white house at the top of the long hill in 
Barnet, with its beautiful view down the 
river valley to the distant mountains, with 
the nearer hills, wild and picturesque, 
towering close above it, with flowers 
blooming in and around it, and vines vivid 
in autumn crimson peeping through the 
windows at the two saintly women who 
dwell within. This is the shrine to 
which all the active suffragiats in Ver- 
mont make pilgrimages; and here for 











twenty-four hours the past, present and i 





future of the cause in Vermont were dili- 
gently discussed. 

It is an interesting fact that in the last 
Vermont Legislature, the bill to grant 
women full municipal suffrage, which was 
endorsed only by the Vermont W. §. A., 
got a much larger vote than the bill to let 
women vote in the referendum on substi- 
tuting license for prohibition, which was 
endorsed by both the Suffrage Association 
and the W. C. T. U., and was backed with 
a much bigger petition from women than 
the suffrage bill pure and simple. 

Miss Caroline Scott, Miss Moore’s friend 
and housemate, had just celebrated her 
88th birthday. Five years ago, when she 
was 83, she walked 74 miles in the course 
of a few weeks, circulating the suffrage 
petition, and she is still as light on her 
feet as a girl. ‘The first day I walked 
ten miles, and the second day seven,”’ she 
said. ‘I did not mindita bit. I felt just 
as well when I got home at night as when 
I started out in the morning.’”’ The ear- 





nestness and unselfish devotion of these | 


women reminded me of what Col. T. W. 
Higginson said years ago, in sending to 
my mother a young man who doubted 
about woman suffrage because so few 
women wanted it. ‘You speak only of 
the quantity of the desire for suffrage 
among women,” said the Colonel. ‘Now 
I want you to learn something of its 


quality!’’ A. 8. B. 
20S 


A NEW CLUB PAPER. 

By vote of the executive board of the 
Massachusetts Federation, a Federation 
bulletin will be issued monthly, beginning 
in November, which will be the official 
organ of the Federation. The editorial 
and business management will be in the 
bands of Mrs. May Alden Ward and Miss 
Helen A. Whittier. The Bulletin will 
contain all circulars, announcements, re- 
ports, and other important matter con- 
cerning the Federation’s work, and will 
bring the clubs into closer touch with 
Federation interests. It will also contain 
special articles on all the various lines of 
work in which the Federation is engaged. 
These articles, written by men and wom- 
en who are authorities on the subjects 
treated, will make the magazine valuable 
to every club worker. The Boston Wo- 
man’s KE, and I, Union has voted to co- 
operate with the Federation in this un- 
dertaking, and has subscribed for 2,000 
copies. The Federation hopes to gain the 
coéperation of other organizations en- 
gaged in promoting educational, civic, or 
philanthropical work. 

———-, (qwmoe  —— 
MISS EDDY’S SUMMER HOME. 

It was the privilege of the editors this 
week to pass a few hours at the summer 
home of Miss Sarah J. Eddy at Bristol 
Ferry, R. I. Miss Eddy is dear not 
only to the friends of equal rights for 
women, but to the advocates of many 
other good causes; and if they had been 
there that day, they would all have felt, 
as we did, rejoiced that she had so de- 
lightful a spot in which to pass her sum- 
mer. 

The large, commodious mansion has a 
wonderful view, looking out over a broad 
sweep of water, where windy cloud shad- 
ows were driving after one another in 
rapid chase. The sunsets across the wa- 
ter are magnificent, and the pure, breezy 
air does everything that air can do for 
human health. Miss Eddy wished us to 
see the portrait she had been painting of 
Lucy Stone, before she put the finishing 
touches to it. To one who has little or 
no knowledge of art, it was fairylike to 
see the familiar features grow and change 
under her hand, becoming more and more 
lifelike at every stroke of the brush. Mr. 
Blackwell thinks this the best portrait in 
colors that has ever been made of Mrs. 
Stone. 

A friendly neighbor took us to see the 
larger studio that Miss Eddy has impro- 
vised for herself out of a near-by barn. It 
ought to be called ‘‘The Mermaid,’ for 
barn and studio are united in a manner 
really unique, with very pleasant results, 
Here were many portraits by Miss Eddy, 
among which one of Miss Anthony was 
prominent; and there were curiosities 
from different parts of the world, includ- 
ing @ plaque with water-lilies, taken 
from a Chinese temple, and supposed to 
be about two thousand years old. Out- 
side were rustic seats and tables. Here 
Miss Eddy often gives afternoon teas to 
the inmates of the Old Ladies’ Home, or 
of the Colored Women’s Home. 

We were also shown the “Social Studio”’ 
which she has had built as a social centre 
and meeting place for the farmers and 
fisher folk of the neighborhood. They 
have taken to it like ducks to water. It 
is a good-sized hall, close to the shore, 
Outside are a fine tennis court and a cro- 
quet ground, Inside are books, tables 
with newspapers and portfolios of photo- 
graphs, a piano, a glorious open fireplace, 
witha fire on the hearth, and other attrac- 
tions, including a great brindled cat, so 
tame and friendly that it is evident be is 








used to good treatment and petting. In 
fact, all Miss Eddy’s premises are per- 
vaded by bandsome cats, of various colors 
and kinds. Every Monday is ‘‘Portuguese 
evening’* at the Social Studio, when the 
Portuguese settlers of the neighborhood 
come together for a social gathering. 
Tuesday evening there is a young people’s 
dance; and there are classes in wuod-carv- 
ing and sewing under a competent teach- 
er, and sundry other things. Mrs. Mary 
Lovell, active in anti-vivisection work, 
has a cottage close by, and was visiting 
the Social Studio when we were there. 

It is often intimated by the ‘Antis’’ 
that the women who want to vote are un- 
loving and unlovable persons, who do not 
add to the happiness of their fellow-crea- 
tures in private life. It might help to 
cure them of this delusion if they could 
see the many ways in which this little 
lady scatters sunshine around her for the 
people of Bristol Ferry, besides letting it 
radiate silently out from her heart and 
home to distant parts of the world. 

Ae & B 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 





A notable article in the October Century 
is Anna Bowman Dodd’s ‘‘The New Wo- 
man in Turkey.’’ Mrs. Dodd and her 
husband were members of General Horace 
Porter’s party during the visit to Con- 
stantinople of the American ambassador 
to France, and they used the opportunity 
to learn about the rights and status of 
women and about family customs, The 
influence of European associations and 
habits, together with the influx of Pa- 
risian fashions, is doing away with the 
harem, and among the upper ten thousand 
it is considered “far more chic to have 
only one wife.’’ ‘There bas been a vast 
amount of pity wasted upon the Moslem 
woman,’’ writes Mrs. Dodd. “It may 
surprise even the woman suffragist to 
learn that the laws of Mohammed confer 
upon women a greater degree of legal pro- 
tection than any code of laws since the 
middle Roman law. Only the more recent 
liberties and protection granted to married 
women by the laws of divorce and the ex- 
clusive property rights now in force in the 
United States can be properly compared 
to those in force in Turkey. Under the 
Moslem laws the provision for securing to 
the wife the free and uncontrolled posses- 
sion of her property is minutely stipulated 
in the marriagecontract. A suitable sum 
is also arranged for her maintenance in 
accordance with her husband’s rank.” 
Mrs. Dwight might have added that the 
wife is bound to absolute obedience, and 
that her husband can divorce her at pleas- 
ure, while she has no corresponding privi- 
lege. American women, whether suffra- 
gists or not, will hardly covet the status 
of the women in Mohammedan countries. 

Among the illustrated articles in Pear- 
son's Magazine for October are ‘New 
York’s Medical Women,’ by Katherine 
G. Townsend, M. D.; ‘*The Kite that Lifts 
a Man,”’ by the inventor, S. F. Cody: 
**The Story of the States—Pennsylvania”’ ; 
“The Fruit and Vegetable Business of 
New York,” and “The Minute Men on the 
Rail.’”’ These ‘minute men’ are those 
who respond to the ‘trouble’ signal, 
Then they become the salvage corps of 
the road—time-savers in clearing away 
the wreck, perhaps life-savers if there be 
victims. They are ‘all-around’ me- 
chanics, selected from the veterans in the 
car-shops, men with brains and courage, 
equal to emergencies. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Katherine G. Townsend, M. D., con- 
tributes an interesting account of New 
York’s medical women and their work to 
Pearson’s Magazine for October. Atten- 
tion is called to the wonderful changes 
wrought during the fifty-four years since 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell in 1849 received 
from Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., the 
first diploma granted to a woman by a 
medical college. In the United States and 
Canada the doors of fifty-three medical 
colleges are now open to both sexes, and 
there are eight medical colleges for wom- 
en alone. The average number of medi- 
cal women graduates each year is about 
900, and it is estimated that there are near- 
ly 6,000 women physicians practicing in 
this country. Dr. Townsend writes of 
the pioneer work of Drs. Elizabeth and 
Emily Blackwell, of the medical college 
for women which they established and 
conducted for twenty-five years, and of 
the Infirmary for Women and Children in 
connection with the college. The infirm- 
ary is now one of the most noted hospitals 
in New York. Its house staff numbers 
18 women physicians, ‘‘all of fine attain- 
ment and achievement.’’ Fully 1,000 pa- 
tients were treated in the hospital during 
the year 1902, and nearly 11,000 in the 
dispensary. 

The New York Medical College and 
Hospital for Women, established in 1859 
by Dr. Clemence Sophia Lozier, is now, 





a 
according to Dr. Townsend, the only 
hom@opathic college for women in the 
United States, and the only college for 
women alone in New York State. It hag 
a free dispensary and a training schoo} 
for nurses. In 1895 the Regents of the 
State incorporated the college into the 
University of the State of New York. pr, 
M. Belle Brown, who graduated from this 
college in 1879, has been its dean since 
1898. 

Dr. Grace Peckham Murray, one of the 
early graduates of the Women’s Medica} 
College of the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children, who served as ip. 
terne and resident physician at the infirm. 
ary for three years, is now Professor of 
Women’s Diseases in the New York Post. 
Graduate School. 

Dr. Lena A. Beach and Dr. Anne Bur. 
nett are assistant physicians at the State 
Hospital for the Insane, Mt. Pleasant, Ia, 
The subject of the prevention of insanity 
was presented by Drs. Beach and Burnett 
before the State Society of Iowa Medica) 
Women, and their papers are published in 
the Woman's Medical Journal for August, 
Both ascribe a Jarge proportion of cases of 
insanity to hereditary taint. Thechildren 
of parents affected with neurosis, alcoho)- 
ism or syphilis are in danger of becoming 
mentally unbalanced. Dr. Beach urges 
the necessity for the careful, judicious 
training of such children. In regard to 
the advice sought sometimes of physicians 
concerning the marriage of a person who 
has been insane and has apparently recoy- 
ered, or whose father or mother had man- 
ifested insanity, she says: “If the answer 
were given in the negative to all such 
questions, we should undoubtedly goa 
long way towards preventing insanity,” 
Dr. Burnett takes more radical ground in 
regard to patients confined in hospitals, 
who will recover and return to their 
homes, She says: 

I had one patient in her seventh attack 
of mental trouble. The first occurred be- 
fore marriage, the other six in connection 
with successive pregnancies. Several 
other mothers gave birth to children after 
having returned to their homes, and sey- 
eral young women married after being 
discharged, and became mothers. Chil- 
dren have been born in our State Hos- 
pitals. One can almost hear the wails of 
remonstrance coming from these handi- 
capped little creatures as they cry out 
against the injustice of their birth—torced 
into an existence which may be full of 
misery and suffering to them, and from 
which there is little hope of escape. 

What is the remedy for this source of 
suffering? There is but one definite rem- 
edy, and it should be applied, if at all, to 
both sexes. Some of our leading alienists 
have boldly advocated it, and the senti- 
ment is growing in favor. It is a difficult 
matter to deal with, but, considering the 
increase in our hospital population, it 
cannot be lightly set aside. 

It has sometimes seemed as though op- 
erative treatment should be insisted upon 
before the discharge of a patient,—mak- 
ing the operation a condition of the dis- 
charge. 

This subject is of such vital import that 
it should be carefully considered by the 
various ‘‘Mothers’ Congresses.’’ F.M. A. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Massa- 
chusetts Civil Service Reform Association 
has offered a prize of $50, open to stu- 
dents in twenty-six colleges, for the best 
essay based on original investigation on 
some subject connected with civil service 
reform, Among the subjects suggested 
are the relations of civil service reform to 
the public schools and to charities and 
correction, The essays must be submit- 
ted to the committee on award at 44 Fair- 
field Street, Boston, by Nov. 15, 1903. 





In an article on ‘‘The Education of 
Girls as Future Wives and Mothers,’’ Mrs. 
Theodore W. Birney describes a practical 
and suggestive plan adopted by one moth- 
er in the instruction of her own children 
and some of their little friends, She has 
organized a club, to which she gives part 
of every Saturday, to teach the youthful 
members cookery and other housewifely 
duties. Each little girl will be given 4 
doll, and will be taught to bathe and dress 
it, and to do the hundred and one little 
things necessary in the care of infants. 
She will follow the baby through the vari- 
ous illnesses to which young children are 
subject, and as the imaginary baby grows 
older an interesting feature will be the in- 
troduction of questions of obedience and 
punishment, etc, 

The Utah State Federation met in Salt 
Lake City on Oct.1. One of the principal 
addresses was on ‘The Responsibilities of 
Citizenship.’’ Another interesting feature 
of the convention was a demonstration in 
domestic science at the State University. 
The ballot evidently has not made these 
club women forgetful of the interests of 
the home. 

The women of the Permanent Civic 
Committee of Pittsburgh are working to 
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secure the appointment of a woman as 
one of the two tenement-house inspectors. 
Pittsburgh is also to have a George Junior 
Republic, through the efforts of the wom- 
en composing the juvenile court depart- 
ment of the Permanent Civic Committee. 
All women’s clubs, philanthropic and be- 
nevolent societies and organizations inter- 
ested in children’s welfare will be asked 
to codperate in supplying the needed 
money. The scheme is to take children 
from the court room to the little commu- 
nity, unless their cases are otherwise dis- 
posed of by the judge. 

The Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club of Bos- 
ton will hold its first meeting for the sea- 
son on Monday evening, Oct. 12, at 8 
o'clock, in the New Century Building, 177 
Huntington Avenue. This will bea home- 
talent evening, followed by an informal 
reception, to which all interested in the 
work of the club are invited. The club 
purposes for the season of 1905-04 tu have 
a committee of one or more of its mem- 
bers study and report upon each of the 
following subjects: Mothers’ clubs in the 
higher grades of the public schools, 
trained nurses in the public schools, 
party politics to be kept out of the pub- 
lic schools, friendly visiting of the public 
schools, public-school extension work 
school gardens and playgrounds, summer 
camps and vacation schools, child labor, 
juvenile courts, probation and truant offi- 
cers, world federation and _ universal 
peace, home economics, physical train- 
ing and hygiene of the family, the laws 
affecting women and children, consumers’ 
league, the condition of girls serving in 
dining-rooms, The aim of the club is to 
coéperate wherever possible with those 
already engaged in these lines of work. 

The Woman’s Literary Club of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., has dropped ‘Current 
Events” from its program and substitut- 
ed ‘‘Civics.’””’ The members intend to 
make an exhaustive study of some of the 
problems of municipal activity, and then 
to make an effort in favor of clean streets, 
smooth sidewalks, beautiful parks, abun 
dant playgrounds, sightly school yards, 
well-trimmed trees, well-kept lawns, and 
all the other contributors to sane, sensi- 
ble, attractive urban life. 

The Women’s Club of Lincoln, Neb., 
has equipped a lunch-room in the high 
school building, the principal school of 
the city, spending over $250 on the equip- 
ment, after the Board of Education had 
renovated several rooms for its use, 
There is a kitchen, with gas stoves and a 
large steam table to keep the food warm, 
and a competent cook has been engaged, 
The pupils help themselves, carryirg their 
meals to tables in the large lunch-room, 
Coupon books will be furnished, which 
will simplify the work of the cashier, 
teachers acting in that capacity. The bill 
of fare is ample, and nothing costs over 
five cents. The club women expect to 
make the enterprise pay expenses while 
giving the children better and more 
wholesome luncheons than the majority 
have ever enjoyed before. F. M. A. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 

The Normal Department of the New 
England Conservatory offers scholarships 
in Voice, Piano and Violin to young people 
of limited means who possess good natural 
musical ability. Those who are received 
into this department are given two les- 
sons each week during the school year. 

Application must be made at the Con- 
servatory, Huntington Avenue, corner of 
Gainsborough Street, Boston, before Oct. 
6. 








IN MEMORIAM. 





MRS. JANIE GAKLAND STEWART BOYESEN 


passed to the life beyond, at Asheville, N. 
C., September 9. She was a member of 
the Political Equality League, Chicago 
Woman’s Club, Illinois Woman’s Press 
Association, Chicago Chapter Daughters 
of the Revolution, International Folk-Lore 
Association, League of Religious Fellow- 
ship, and Ladies’ Home Library Associa- 
tion of Westville, Ind.; a woman of broad 
sympathies, great refinement, and inter- 
ested in all that uplifts humanity. She 
was a fine singer, a poet, and musician 
Rare mental gifts made her a charming 
companion and loyal friend, generous, im- 
pulsive, and warm-hearted, beautiful in 
mindand person. She was born in Chicago 
half a century ago, a daughter of T, Alex- 
ander Stewart, the founder and first owner 
of the Chicago Tribune. 

When Mrs. Boyesen was very young, 
her mother renewed the romance of her 
girlhood and married Dr. Theophilus 
Fravel, and thereafter made her home at 
Westville, Ind. Dr. and Mrs. Fravel both 
passed away Jan. 6, 1900, after 35 years 
of wedded happiness. From the sum- 
mer following, Mrs. Boyesen has been 
an invalid, seeking health in warm cli- 
mates. Last January she visited Cuba, 
Florida, and other Southern resorts, com- 





ing at last to White Stone Lithia Springs, | 


8S. C., August 14. When about to leave, 
she was charged with stealing some jew- 
elry from the room of another guest of 
the house. Her accuser was a colored 
chambermaid, whose word appeared to 
have weight with the proprietor. Shocked 
beyond measure, in her overwrought ner. 
vous state she refused to return and the 
party went to another hotel, where she was 
coerced into signing a permit allowing a 
search to be made of her baggage and 
waiving claim for damages for false arrest. 
This search was rudely made, and some 
of her valuables were taken from her. 
Contrary to promise of secrecy, the affair 
was given publicity, thereby aggravating 
the nervous strain upon her. The excite- 
ment and scandal prostrated Mrs, Boyesen 
and she sank rapidly. At Hendersonville, 
N. C., the story foilowed her and prevent- 
ed her from receiving adequate considera- 
tion. Mrs. Lula Morgan, with whom she 
had boarded in Asheville, went to her aid, 
carried the stricken woman to her home, 
and cared for her until the end, A letter 
stating that the lost articles, alleged to be 
stolen, had been found, and apologizing 
for the false charge, arrived too late. 
Funeral services were held in La Porte, 
Ind., September 12. Friends of her girl- 
hood and representatives of her various 
clubs paid tribute to her lovely character. 
Two sons and a sister survive her, 
CAROLINE A, HULING, 
cnthelpemes 
MRS. ELLEN USHER BACON, 

The recent death of Mrs. Ellen Usher 
Bacon, of Hollis, Me., recalls to many 
with affectionate remembrance her effi- 
cient pioneer work for equal suffrage. 

Hearty and earnest in every cause that 
she espoused, her voice never failed to 
give emphatic tone nor her hand to offer 
ready service in behalf of the emancipa- 
tion of women. She early saw and most 
deeply realized the many limitations 
that were needlessly put around their 
lives, and, with keen mental grasp, recog- 
nized the fuller, stronger life that was 
possible—nay, that was necessary, if they 
were to fulfil their high mission. 

Mrs. Bacon’s many interesting traits of 
character endeared her to a wide circle of 
friends, who share with her immediate 
family a deep sense of personal loss. Bb. 





MASSACHUSETTIS ANNUAL MEETING. 





By invitation of the Newton Equal Suffrage 
Leagne, the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the Newtons, Oct. 29 and 30. 

On the evening of Oct. 20 the Newton 
League will give a reception at the Hunne- 
well Club House for the officers of the State 
Association. Mayor Weeks of Newton and 
Hon. Samuel L Powers will make brief ad- 
dresses, and Rev. Anna Shaw will answer 
questions. ‘ 

The sessions on Oct. 30 will be held in the 
Unitarian Church at West Newton. In the 
morning, the annual business meeting will 
begin at 10.45. Luncheon will be served in 
the parlors of the church at one, and, if there 
is time, will be followed by a short work 
conference. 

The afternoon session, beginning at three, 
will be open tothe public. The speakers are 
to be Mrs. Florence Kelley of New York, 
secretary of the National Consumers’ League ; 
Rev. Anna Shaw, and, it is hoped, Rev. Na- 
than Wood, of the Newton Theological 
School. 

Each auxiliary League of the State Asso- 
ciation will be entitled to the same number 
of delegates as at the last annual meeting. 
Credentials will be sent out early in Octo- 
ber, and the Leagues are urged to appoint 
their delegates as soon as possible. 

Application for luncheon tickets, 50 cents 
each, may be sent, not later than Oct. 24, to 
Mrs. John Bellamy, 133 Webster St , West 
Newton, and should be accompanied by 
money. The Committee suggests that when 
possible the Leagues should decide how 
many tickets they will need and send one 
order for the whole number. 

Details about trains, etc., will be given 
later. For the Committee on Meetings, 

Maup M. N. Park, Chairman. 








————_— 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 





The 18th annual convention of the Ohio 
W.S. A. will be held in the hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Masonic Temple, 
Sandusky, Oct. 15 and 16. 

The Sandusky W. S. A. will have charge 
of the arrangements, Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, 
Jackson St., being chairman of the committee. 

Auxiliary societies are urged to send their 
full quota of delegates. Fraternal delegates 
from organized bodies of women will be cor- 
dially welcomed, and accorded the privileges 
of the convention, except that of voting. 
Towns where no suffrage societies exist are 
invited to send delegates by courtesy. 

Delegates will not have free entertain- 
ment, but will find good accommodations at 
the following places, at low prices: 

Waldorf Hotel, $1 per day, American plan. 

Commercial House, $1 and $1.25 per day, 
American plan, operated by a woman, 

Sloane House, $2 per day, Amerian plan. 

West House, $2.50 and upwards, American 

lan. 

. West House, $1 and upwards, without bath, 
European plan. 
There will be an Executive Committee 





meeting preceding the convention, and one 
at its close. 

The speakers will be Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Rev. Marie Jenny Howe, Mr. I. F. Mack, 
Mr. John T. Mack, Miss Grace Ballantyne 
and Miss Florence Cronise (both attorneys at 
law), and others. 

The question of \ oman suffrage is the basis 
of all reforms. No wonder moral conditions 
do not improve when the vicious element in 
government ig enfranchised, while the virtu- 
ous is disfranchised. You are urged to go 
to this convention to assist in perfecting 
plans for future aggressive work. Persons 
wishing any information in regard to this 
convention are requested to write to Head- 
quarters at Warren, O. 

HARRIET Taytor Upron, President. 
Carrie Cuase Davis, M. D., Secretary. 
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NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 





The 35th annual convention of the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in the Westminster Presbyte- 
rian church, Hornellsville, October 20 to 23 
inclusive. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw will be among the speakers. A 
number of well-known workers have also 
been invited to take part in the programme. 
Question Box, in charge of Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, on the afternoon of the 2ist. 

The hotel headquarters will be the Page 
House, where a rate of $1.50 per day will be 
given to two in a room, and $200 to one 
occupying a room alone. Here the executive 
meetings will be held on the 20th at 11 A. M. 
and on the 23d at9 A. M. 

The chairman of the hospitality committee 
is Mrs. Mary McPhee, 1 Ransom St. To her 
all those desiring entertainment should 
write at as early a date as possible. 


a 


WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEBTING. 


The Wisconsin W. 8S. A. will 
Platteville, Oct. 28, 29 and 30. 

All the members of the Wisconsin W.S. A. 
remember with great pleasure the delightful 
convention held at Platteville four or five 
years ago. 

The Platteville members have most gen- 
erously invited us again. The pastors of the 
churches, mayor of the city, and editors all 
join in bidding us welcome, and the charm- 
ing Congregational church is open to us. 

Now let us show our appreciation of their 
hospitality by giving them an earnest, prof- 
itable and interesting meeting. Let all the 
members make an effort to be present, and 
let those who cannot attend send a good do- 
nation in money, to help the work on, but 
do not substitute money for attendance; 
one earnest worker at the meeting is better 
for us than any contribution. Soul force is 
more to be desired than money. Let all be 
on hand. OvympiA Brown. 

We trust that, notwithstanding our re- 
mote location, the members will make a 
special effort to be present at this conven- 
tion, and that each one will bring some good 
word and a large fund of enthusiasm to this 
most worthy cause. The Platteville Club 
will most cordially welcome all who can at- 
tend. 

Those intending to be present at the con- 
vention will send their names to Mrs. M. P. 
Rindlaub, or Mrs. Margaret Geddes, without 
delay, that arrangements may be made for 
entertainment as early as possible. 

Etta M. GARDNER, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


meet in 
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MISSOURI ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Missouri W.S. A. will hold its annu- 
al convention in St. Louis, Oct. 23 and 24. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 








A RARE OCTOBER TRIP. 


Over Boston & Albany R. R. to Albany, 
Hudson River steamer to New York, and 
Fall River Line to Boston, Thursday, Oct. 
8. From points west of Boston, Oct. 7. 
$5 buys entire trip. Send for descriptive 
leaflet. A. S, Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Boston. 


Mrs, Elisabeth Merritt Gosse 


Has some pleasant rooms to let, single or 
en suite, furnished or unfurnished, at 
moderate prices, to professional or busi- 
ness women who would appreciate the 
comforts and privileges of ahome. Kitch- 
en and laundry privileges. Steam heat. 
Moderate prices. Sunday morning break- 
fast if desired. Apply to Mrs. Gosse at 
6 Greenville Street, Roxbury. 
12 minutes ride from Park Street Subway 
by the Elevated, while six lines of surface 
cars pass the street. 











HOUSEKEEPER.—A practical woman wants 
a position as managin ousekeeper in a first 
class hotel or in a boarding school. References: 
Dr. Winchester Donald and others. Address 
Housekeeper,” 31 Norway St., Boston, Suite 2. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, meseriing Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York Citv. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vice-President at-Large, Rey ANNA H. Suaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GoRDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Miss Lavra CLAy, Whitehall, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St.. Des Moines, lowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO, 





We wish to keep the dates and places of coming State Conventions standing in this 
Column until the Convention season is over. State Presidents will greatly oblige by 
sending us the desired information. 


National Convention— Washington, D. C,, Feb. 12 to 19, 1904. 
Iowa, Boone, Oct 6, 7, 8. 

Nebraska, Nebraska City, Oct. 7 and 8, 

Illinois, Joliet, Oct. 8 and 9. 

Ohio W. 8. A., Sandusky, Oct. 15 and 16. 

New York State W. S. A., Hornellsville, Oct. 20 to 23. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Oct. 23, 24. . 

Maine, Auburn, Oct. 28-30. 

Wisconsin, Platteville, Oct, 28, 29, 30, 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Newton, Oct. 29 and 30. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Oct. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Covington, Nov. 11 and 12. 
Michigan E. S, A., Paw Paw, Nov. 10, 11, and 12. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 
Friends knowing themselves to be indebted to the National Association are invited 
to pay their pledges now at any time. Our books do not close until Dec. 31, but 
money is always welcome, 





Mrs, Catt is to speak at the New York State Convention this year, Curiously 
enough, it has never before been possible for our National President to attend a con- 
vention in her own State. 


Mr. Joseph Andreoli, of The Hague, is writing a book on the question of woman's 
advancement. He is making careful research into the question in this country as 
well as in the old world. We have had a number of communications from him, and 
have cheerfully given such information as was possible, 





Mrs, Kate Alexander, of the Columbus Press, recently had a charming illustrated 
article in that paper on Lily Dale and Woman’s Week there. One of the pictures was 
taken at the entrance of the grounds, and the banner, ‘‘Lily Dale: Welcome to Politi- 
cal Equality,’’ is clearly seen, Mrs, Alexander is enthusiastic about the speakers on 
that occasion. 





The dates for the Convention of the Kentucky Equal Rights Association are 
Nov. lland 12. The Twentieth Century Club of Covington will entertain the dele- 
gates. Rev. Anna H. Shaw will be the principal speaker, Miss Laura Clay is to 
speak at the State meeting of the Kentucky W. C. T. U., and will probably ask for a 
resolution favoring some form of woman suffrage. Miss Clay and Miss Shaw are to 
attend the annual meeting of the National W. C. T. U., which is to be held in Cincin- 
nati, beginning Nov. 12. 





The program for Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s birthday celebration was pub- 
lished in the WomAn’s JoURNAL a few weeks ago. A pretty souvenir has been 
designed, and will be on sale at headquarters when this letter is published. It is a 
handsomely embossed white card containing a group picture of Mrs. Stanton, her 
daughter, Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, and her granddaughter, Nora Stanton Blatch. 
Under the picture is printed: 

‘* Progress is the victory of a new thought over old superstitions ” 
EvizaBetu Capy STANTON 

and also the date of Mrs. Stanton’s birth and that of her passing from earth, Our 
Clubs, throughout the country, are urged to observe Mrs. Stanton’s birthday, Nov. 
12, and we trust that many of them will send for the souvenirs. We will give prompt 
attention to all orders, and have taken great pains to provide a beautiful and suitable 
souvenir. In return we ask the friends to send in their orders early, so that if it be- 
comes necessary to order a second edition of the pictures, we may do so soon, and 
thus avoid delay and inconvenience. The cost of the souvenirs will be trifling, and 
will be announced through this Column next week. 





Three names have lately been added to the life membership list of our Association, 
viz.: Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, of Minneapolis; Miss Lilla Floyd Donnell, of Portland, 
Me.; and Mrs. Upton, of Warren, O. Mrs. Elizabeth A. Russell, of Minneapolis, who 
has been so very generous to the National, and so helpful in many ways to the cause 
in general, has contributed the fifty dollars to make Mrs. Stockwell a life member. 
Mrs. Stockwell is one of our most industrious and earnest State Presidents, and we are 
glad to have her name on our list. The Maine W. S. A. has made Miss Donnell a life 
member. Miss Donnell has been the very efficient secretary of this Association for a 
number of years, and is dearly loved by her fellow officers, Mrs. Day, the State Pres- 
ident, once said of her, ‘‘There never lived a sweeter, stronger soul.’’ The Ohio W. 
S. A. made the pledge for Mrs. Upton’s life membership, and she is doubly grateful’ 
As State President, this mark of esteem from her society pleases her, and as National 
Treasurer, she rejoices in the substantial gift to the treasury. 





Our President, Mrs. Chapman Catt, has called a meeting of the officers of the 
Association for Nov. 5 to 8. The place has not been announced. We sball all be glad 
to get together for an earnest business meeting, and shall be more than gled to see 
Mrs. Catt. Her letters are full of good cheer, and show that her vacation did her a 
world of good. Nooneis more glad to have her on this side the water than the 
Headquarters force. 





When this letter appears, Rev. Anna H. Shaw will be speaking in North Dakota, 
the only northern State in which she has never lectured. We had hoped to give our 
readers a letter from Miss Shaw in this Column ere this, but as she took only a fort- 
night’s vacation, we had not the heart to press her into the service in her resting time, 
and while she is on the wing it is impossible for her to do work of this kind. Miss 
Shaw tells us that wherever she goes, in every place where the WomAN’s JOURNAL is 
read, she finds the greatest interest in our National Column. This is gratifying, and 
we beg our friends to remember that the way to make the Column interesting and 
profitable is to send us news for it. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery was Miss Anthony’s guest in Rochester on Monday and 
Tuesday of this week. Mrs. Avery’s little daughters are working faithfully for the 
sales tables at the Washington Convention. They write a stated number of letters 
daily, and personally appeal to their friends for contributions. Let us all show our 
appreciation of their efforts. Their address for the present is Somerton, Pa.; their 
winter address, 4069 Powelton Ave., Philade) phia. 

HARRIET TAYLOR Urton, 
Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 





——— 





The California Ladies’ Maguzine, by its extravagant size and 
beauty, has been recognized as one of the best journals for women in the 
United States, and is now looking for bright, energetic agents and canvassers 
in every city. They offer forty per cent., the largest commission paid by any 
magazine, and many agents are making $2 to $5 a day. It is the most attract- 
ive magazine in the market. Address, 906 Broadway, Oakland, Cal, 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
MY PRAYER. 


BY M. B. T. 
I pray no more for death, 
But pray with every breath 
For strength to live; 
Rightly to do and dare; 
Gladly earth’s woes to share; 
Myself to give. 


I pray for bigher aim, 
But not for wealth or fame, 
W hate’er may be; 
Nor yet that pain may cease,— 
I only pray for peace; 
God grant it me! 





-_—<— © ee —___-_ — — 


WHEN THE GRASS SHALL COVER ME. 


BY INA COOLBRITH. 





When the grass shall cover me, 
Head to foot where I am lying; 
When not any wind that blows, 
Summer bloom nor winter snows, 
Shall awake me to your sighing: 
Close above me as you pass 

You will say, ‘How kind she was!” 
You will say, ‘‘How true she was!” 
W hen the grass grows over me. 


When the grass shall cover me, 
Holden close to earth’s warm bosom ,— 
While [ laugh or weep or sing 
Nevermore for anything, 

You will find in blade and blossom 
Sweet small voices, odorous, 

Teuder pleaders in my cause, 

That shall speak me as [ was— 

When the grass grows over we. 


When the grass shall cover me! 
Ah, belovéd, in my sorrow 

Very patient, I can wait, 

Knowing that, or soon or late, 
There will dawn a clearer morrow, 
When your heart will moan, “Alas! 
Now I know how true she was; 
Now I know how dear she was’’— 

W hen the grass grows over me! 





-_—--— 


SONG OF THE WOODS. 





BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 





I am beholden to the woos, 
And unto every tree therein— 
The fir-folk and the hemlock-kin 
In their monastic hoods. 


I'm debtor to the ancient pine, 
The birch that on the marshes dreams, 
The ferns that nod by woody streams, 
The moss, the brake, the vine. 


There’s not a day but each of them 
Hath wrought some kindness into life 
For one forswearing moil and strife 

At swamp and pasture-hem. 


There’s not a day but each hath found 
A joy one lost in city streets ; 
And so unwittingly completes 

A glad day’s perfect round. 


There’s not an hour but these have lent 
New calms from their enshadowed deeps; 
Bestirred the timid faith that sleeps, 

The hope so nearly spent. 


There is no discord in this deep, 
There is no folly in this dell ; 
The little voices wish me well 

Through all the woodland-keep. 


I have come hither as of old, e 
To these my shepherds. Well I ken 
W hat peace there broodeth in the glen, 
As on a shepherd’s fold. 


Shrive me, my gentles, birds and breeze, 
Shadows and silence, give me rest! 
See, [ am but a passing guest 

Beneath the greenwood trees. 


I am beholden so—and yet 
Save in my heart no record lives; 
With added gifts the wood forgives 


A prodigal his debt. 
— Transcript. 


Bachelors’ Buttons. 





BY MARGARET JOHNSON. 

The wood through which Selina wan- 
dered in her dream would hardly have 
been recognized by any one who knows 
the woods as they are, It was made up 
from the descriptions which she had read 
in story papers and books lent her by the 
other girls, and the gaudily painted scen- 
ery of the cheap theatre where she had 
occasionally spent an enchanted after- 
noon, Through the bright green foliage 
of this scentless and silent forest she 
walked in bliss with her dearest friend, 
Anastasia de Lacy. 

Anastasia was regally beautiful and roy- 
ally rich. She had violet eyes and a mar- 
ble brow, and frills and flounces of the 
very latest fashion; and she loved Selina 
passionately, to the extent of sharing with 
her every thought of her heart, as well as 
every dollar of her fortune. 

Toward these two, as they strolled, 
came the knightly figure of the noble and 
handsome Clifford Carrington—a creature 
much more flimsy, necessarily, than An- 
astasia, since models of knightly gentle- 
men are less frequently met in the glass 
cases of department stores than those of 
beautiful and fashionably dressed ladies, 

His conduct was even more difficult to 
construct, the situations in the theatre 


being usually of a lurid character, unfitted 
to a scene of quiet elegance like this. His 
legs, however, clad in a pair of colonial 
riding boots which Selina had once seen 
in a museum, were all that could have 
been desired. Moreover, she did not care 
for him as she did for Anastasia, so his 
behavior did not so much matter. 

Many, many times before had the noble 
Clifford met Selina and Anastasia walking 
in this very wood, but the occasion had 
lost none of its zest through repetition. 
Selina was very gracious. She put down 
her little rose-colored parasol, edged with 
foamy lace, and drew her friend forward 
to present to her the heir of Carrington 
Castle. 

As he bowed with a gallantry not to be 
witnessed save on the farther side of the 
footlights, a faint giggle smote upon 
Selina’s ear. That was not the voice of 
Anastasia! 

She looked up suddenly. The shoulders 
of the stout, stolid girl who sat beside her 
at the long work-table were still shaking. 

‘You jabbed your brush right into that 
dimple in your cheek!”’ she tittered, ‘‘It’s 
all oily. I wondered if you were going to 
stick a flower on next.”’ 

Selina smiled listlessly, and dabbed her 
cheek with her handkerchief, putting 
down the plate in her hand. The room 
where she sat, with a dozen other work- 
ers bending over various tables, was full 
of a faint, disagreeable smell of oil, and 
the clatter and clamor of machivery from 
the glass-cutting room beyond. The low 
windows were dull and smoky, and looked 
out upon a wilderness of brick walls and 
roofs and chimneys, for the china-decorat- 
ing department of the great store was 
built out upon the roof, with nothing 
above it but the sky and the looming 
walls of higher buildings. 

All this outlook to-day was dank and 
dingy and dripping, and the sound of the 
rain was like thunder on the roofs, Selina 
looked about her with a yawn of weari- 
ness and distaste. The stout girl beside 
her was beginning work on another plate 
from her pile. The surface of the plate, 
white and smooth, was first oiled, then 
bits of decalcomania were laid here and 
there upon it and pressed and patted into 
place, the paper was peeled from the 
back, and the decorated plate was put 
aside with others to await its finishing. 

Selina took up a great sheet of decalco- 
mania which lay on the table before her, 
and began to cut it into little squares, 
each square containing a spray of blue 
bachelors’ buttons. 

As she worked, the interrupted scene in 
the wood began to tlow back upon her 
consciousness, and forgetting the irritat- 
ing intrusion of her real surroundings, 
she floated off again upon the pleasant 
current of her dream, her fingers moving 
more and more slowly, her eyes fixed in 
an unseeing gaze upon the work in her 
hands. 

Through the open door of the office the 
manager saw her, and sighed. 

‘Dreaming again!’’ she said to herself, 
half impatiently, half sadly. ‘‘What shall 
we do with the child? If Eleanor Fanning 
should come in to-day—she spoke of it—I 
might— If wecould only wake her up, 
before it is too late for her ever to amount 
to anything!” 

Tle rain rattled and roared persistently, 
close over the heads of the workers in the 
china room. Selina did not hear it. As 
blossom after blossom appeared mechani- 
cally and sometimes crookedly on her 
plates she was, in spirit, bending over the 
inanimate form of her friend, who lay 
upon a bank of flowers in the enchanted 
wood, Anastasia had fainted,—for no 
other reason, apparently, than that the 
progress of the story required her to faint 
at this point,—and the noble Clifford, be- 
ing elegantly unequal to the emergency, 
was looking on in open admiration while 
Selina deftly bathed her friend’s brow, 
and called upon her in endearing accents 
to awake. 

She might have done so, although 
swoons in imagination are deathlike in- 
deed; but at this momenta light touch 
fell upon Selina’s own shoulder, and she 
looked up startled, a dazed expression in 
her blue eyes. Beside her stood the man- 
ager, with a tall girl in a gray mackin- 
tosh, 

“Come, Selina!’’ said the manager, 
briskly. ‘‘This young lady wants to see 
what you are doing. Much of the cheaper 
grade of china is decorated in this way, 
Miss Fanning—with transferred decalco- 
mania, the gilding applied afterward by 
hand. Yes, some of the designs are really 
pretty —not much like your lovely work, 
though! Selina, you may take Miss Fan- 
ning over to the kilns. She wants to see 
them, and I have to go back to the office 
now.”’ 

She hurried away; and Selina, coming 
reluctantly out of her dream, its figures 
still vividly present to her confused con- 
sciousness, rose and led the way to a 
small door at the end of the room. 

“It’s raining,’’ she said, languidly 

“I don’t mind that, if you don’t,” an- 
swered the gray girl. 








She had a pleasant, resolute voice, with 
a vibration in it which stirred vaguely 
something far down in Selina’s breast. 
The image of the noble Clifford wavered 
and grew shadowy as she looked again 
with faint curiosity at the girl. 

Her face was very bright and resolute, 
like her voice, and the carriage of her 
graceful head was alert and full of deci- 
sion. Moreover, in spite of,the mackin- 
tosh, Selina could see that she was 
‘*stylish’’; and at this the figure of Anas- 
tasia, too, began to lose color. 

‘Oh, how odd and interesting it is up 


here!’’ cried the stranger, in delight, as | 
they stepped out upon the tin roof, where | 


the rain danced and spattered and. the 
gutters roared and the black chimneys 
smoked. 

Selina stared. The gray girl was ap- 
parently in earnest. She held her um- 
brella over them both in friendly fashion, 
and they picked their way across a path 
of wet planks to the little shed which 
held the two brick kilns, set side by side 
in its shelter. The heat caught the girls 
in a fierce embrace as the man in charge 
opened the iron door and showed them 
the firing-chamber, lighted by a hundred 
jets of bright flame gushing from the gas- 
pipes which surrounded it on every side. 
The gray girl was full of enthusiasm and 
intelligent interest. 

“IT have my china fired here, you know,”’ 
she explained. ‘tNow I shall know just 
what process it is going through when it 
leaves my hands, as I never did before. I 
always like to make things as real to my- 
self as I can, don’t you?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Selina, vague- 
ly. ‘Real things are ugly,’ she added, 
after a pause, 

Her companion looked at her quickly, 
remembering something the manager had 
said. She noted the listless droop of the 
slender shoulders and the dreamy dulness 
of the pretty, soft face. 

“That depends on how you look at 
them,’’ she said, brightly. ‘I always 
liked ‘truly’ things myself, whether they 
were ugly or not. After all, nothing that 
interests you is really ugly. And you’re 
always interested in what you are doing; 
you have to think about that.” 

“T don’t,”’ said Selina. ‘I never think 
about what I am doing.”’ 

‘Why, what do you think about, then?”’ 
cried the gray girl, in laughing wonder. 

Selina blushed. ‘“I—make up things,”’ 
she said, half reluctantly, half eagerly, 
“about — people and — myself — what I 
would do if things were different.’’ 

‘*But what good is it,” asked the other, 
still wondering, ‘“‘if it isn’t true?’’ 

Selina blushed again. ‘‘Isn’t it better,” 
she said, with something like defiance in 
her timid voice, “to think about nice 
things and beautiful things that you 
might do, even if they are ‘make-believe,’ 
rather than the stupid, ugly things you 
have to do?” 

The gray girl looked at her again. 

“They wouldn't be stupid,’’ she began, 
eagerly, but stopped without finishing 
the sentence. They were walking back 
again now over the roof in the rain. 
‘‘Those were bachelors’ buttons you were 
doing on the plates, weren’t they?” she 
said, in a different voice. “Did you ever 
see a ‘truly’ bachelor’s button?’’ 

“No,” said Selina, relapsing into indif- 
ference. 

“You didn’t know there were any such 
things, perhaps,’’ laughed the other. 
“There are, though, and what is more, 
they grow in my garden. I should like— 
very much—to have you see them. Will 
you—lI think it can be arranged—will you 
come some day and let me show them to 
you?” 

Her resolute face was more alert and 
alive than ever, her cheeks glowed, her 
bright hair was dashed with rain-drops. 
Something eager and inspiring looked 
from her candid eyes and breathed from 
her sincere and vigorous personality. 
Selina, looking at her, felt the half-pleas- 
urable, half-painful sensation of one who 
is roused reluctantly from slumber. She 
was dimly conscious of the keen jy of 
waking, and yet struggled against it. 

“*Yes,’’ she said, slowly, after a pause, 
“if you can arrange it—I will come.” 

The bachelors’ buttons grew in a corner 
of the garden, amid a beautiful tangle of 
green and blooming things such as Selina 
had never seen. It was a small garden at 
the side of a small brown house in the 
suburbs of the great city. Small as they 
were, both house and garden were full of 
a fresh and charming individuality. Noth- 
ing was elegant or fine, but all was cosy, 
quaint, and singularly infused with the 
spirit of animated and happy life. 

There was a pretty, gray-haired mother 
sewing in one room, and a small brother 
struggling stoutly with his Saturday les- 
sons in another. There was a cat and a 
canary and a cheery, Irish cook in the 
kitchen. 





' 





was crowded with pictures and sketches 
and painting materials and china in all 
stages of progress. Portfolios were filled 
with drawings of flowers and leaves and 
buds, lovingly studied and carefully exe- 
cuted. 

“I always make my studies from na- 
ture,’’ she said. “It is really the only 
right way. And then one always asso- 
ciates one’s work with the lovely things 
themselves.”’ 

“Yes,” said Selina, simply, ‘I shall 
never see a bachelor’s button again with- 
out thinking of—this.”’ 

They were in the garden then. Miss 
Fanning had been makiug Selina notice 
how the blossoms grew—tbe whorl of del- 
icate, bell-shaped blue florets crowning 
the slender stem, and the fluff of dark 
velvet in the center. Selina looked at the 
flower in her hand as she spoke, and then 
at the sunny garden, the sky, the gray 
girl’s light figure against the green of the 
lilac and syringa bushes. 

There was a new quickening in the soft 
curves of her face,a new attention and 
interest. She had laid hold already upon 
the outer fringes of the garment of trath 
—had begun to perceive, however dimly, 
the value and significance of the real 
things in this life. 

They crowded upon her here, thick and 
fast. The gray girl showed her every- 
thing—let her see frankly and simply her 
gay and tender relationship to her mother 
and little brother, her enthusiastic inter- 
est in all the details of her home, from the 
little kitchen, with its pots and pans, to 
the little parlor, with its flowers and 
pictures, and above all, her workshop and 
the art which she followed with such an 
earnest devotion. 

“It isn’t much to show or talk about,’’ 
she said in half-laughing apology, ‘‘my 
work—my life. But such as it is, I live 
right in it. I try to get all the meaning 
and beauty out of it that is there, and 
make it as worth while as I can. Then if 
greater things ever come to me I shall be 
ready for‘them, and they will not be any 
more true than this, after all, only—big- 
ger. It’s queer, isn’t it, to think how we 
make our own world for ourselves out of 
the things right round us?” 

Selina was very silent. She felt as if 
she were again ina dream; but in reality 
she had never been so wide awake, She 
tingled wholesomely with the electric in- 
fluence of the other girl’s earnestness, her 
ardor and sincerity. 

“TI never thought it mattered,” she said, 
timidly, ‘‘what I thought about, so long 
as I lived along and got my work done 
somehow. I wanted to forget my real life, 
it all seemed so stupid and monotonous!”’ 

“Oh, but it does matter!’’ cried the 
other. ‘It is just the dreaming about 
something else that makes what you are 
doing drudgery. And think of the oppor- 
tunities you might miss, unless you were 
wide awake to find them! As for me, if 
I am going to succeed in anything, I have 
to have my heart right in it, whether it is 
mixing a pudding for dinner or helping 
mother cut out a dress pattern or design- 
ing—well, a masterpiece in china! If 
it were sticking bachelors’ buttons on 
plates,’ she laughed, “I should think 
nothing else but bachelors’ buttons for the 
time being!”’ 

Then she turned suddenly to Selina. 
‘*Will you tell me,’’ she asked, ‘‘how you 
come to be doing that decorating at 
Whipple’s?”’ 

“I knew a girl there,” said Selina, ‘‘and 
when I left school and had to take a 
place somewhere, I thought I might like 
that better than some other things. I 
used to draw and paint a little,’’ she added, 
diffidently. ‘‘I was fond of it. But I got 
after a while so I didn’t care about any- 
thing.” 

**You used to draw and paint?’ said 
Miss Fanning. ‘And pray, why don’t 
you do it still? Why should you go on 
always sticking things on plates, when 
you might learn to design the things 
yourself, and—why, see what I do! And 
I had to begin at the beginning, just as 
you would have to!”’ 

Selina caught the fire of her eagerness. 

“But I can’t!’ she said, her breath 
coming quicker. “I don’t know how! 
Who would teach me?”’ 

“I would!” said the gray girl, with a 
charming light in her eyes. “I saw by 
the way you looked at my sketches that 
they interested you. I have a studio 
down.-town, not far from Whipple’s, where 
I have classes. You have some leisure 
time, I know, and you have lots of oppor- 
tunities all round you for learning about 
china, if only youreyes were once open to 
see them. It might be slow work, but if 
you really cared, the way would be made 
plain for you, I am sure. And at any 
rate—even ‘vyhile you went on sticking— 
you would have something real and worth 
while to think about and to work and 
hope for. Real things are not always 
ugly, Selina. I would try to teach you 


The workshop, as Miss Fanning called that, at least, if you care.j to let me.” 
it,—she was still a ‘‘gray girl” without | **Let youl” said Selina, She could not 


the mackintosh, for she wore a soft gray | say more. 


Her shy eyes were full of 


gown, with white at throat and wrists,— | wonder, of dawning hope and courage. 





When she went out of the brown gate 
the marble brow of Anastasia and the 
colonial legs of the noble Clifford were as 
misty and unreal to her as the thin cloudg 
which melted away into the glory of the 
sunset over beyond the trees by the rail. 
road track. 

She did not seek to recall their shadowy 
images. She had taken the first step out 
of the false and unreal world of idle 
dreams where she had wandered so long, 
letting the true opportunities of life slip 
by her unrecognized, into the substantial, 
every-day world of realities, only waiting 
the touch of honest interest and willing 
affection to make it more beautiful and 
satisfying than any dream. And as she 
went she looked down, with eyes that 
saw, at a bunch of bachelors’ buttons 
which she held in her little ungioved 
hand, 

With a spray of these flowers painted on 
a beautiful ivory-tinted plate which came 
to Eleanor Fanning one Christmas day, 
some years later, came also a little note 
from the painter, who shared with an 
artist friend a studio not far away. 

“I send you this plate, dear Miss Fau 
ning,’’ she wrote, ‘to remind you always 
of the gratitude and affection of the little 
girl whose eyes you opened first to the 
value of the reality of things. I dream 
still, as I work, but only of the beauty 
and significance of what I am doing, and 
of my honest hope and ambition to do 
better and better all thetime. And what- 
ever success I have, whatever content and 
satisfaction is in my life, began long ago 
with you and the little bunch of ‘truly’ 
bachelors’ buttons.’’— Youth's Companion. 





“THE BACHELOR MAIDS’ HOTEL.” 

A home hotel, established recently for 
women, may now be regarded as one of 
the features of Boston. 

This unique institution comes as a boon 
to the young business women and girl 
students of Boston who are deprived of 
home, To these, and their number is ap- 
palling, it supplies a lack hitherto forci- 
bly felt. Conducted under healthy con- 
ditions, it affords a suitable means of liv- 
ing, consistent with intelligence, thus 
making life for not a few tolerable and 
easy. 

Inadequate as this large concern is to 
accommodate all the noble army of young 
women flocking into the city, it has 
helped in a measure to tap the influx into 
unattractive boarding-houses and lodgings, 
There are in Boston boarding-houses ideal 
in all their appointments and manage- 
ment, superintended by humane and 
right-thinking people. But many of the 
Boston boarding -houses are miserable 
substitutes for homes, The prospects 
awaiting the young woman whose lot is 
cast in one of these abodes, at the close of 
her hard work, are dubious. She returns 
on a winter night to find a cold, dingy 
room awaiting her, made colder still by 
the prevailing atmosphere of indifference. 
And her dinner! Food not infrequently 
unfit for human beings, the wonder being 
that it could have found its way to the 
table. 

The Franklin Square House comes near- 
er the word ‘“‘thome.’’ The comfert of its 
guests is its chief concern, everything 
consistent being done to promote their 
happiness. It is not an ‘‘institution,” 
nor a charity. It is non-sectarian, all 
sects being represented. There is no 
stern-faced matron to whom must be re- 
counted one’s goings and comings. One 
meets here a genial hostess in the charm- 
ing personality of Mrs. Bangs, the lady 
superintendent, whom the girls of this 
immense household love and respect as a 
mother. She is their guide, philosopher, 
friend and chaperon. No rigid regulations 
are observed; nothing but what one may 
find iu any first-class hotel. Mutual trust 
is the keynote, and that trust is not 
abused. Culture and refinement prevail. 

Double parlors overlook the pleasant 
square, used in general by all. But, be- 
sides this, there are also a series of private 
reception-rooms. These snug little par- 
lors, no two furnished alike, attractive 
and bright in their decorations, are for 
the exclusive use of the guests. Here 
friends uf botb sexes are entertained, and 
herein also may be served the daintiest 
little supper imaginable, if desired, at 4 
trifling extra cost. 

The cosy library is well stocked. In 
addition, the authorities of the Public 
Library have volunteered to supply peri- 
odically one hundred volumes, not al- 
ready in this house library. The sleeping- 
rooms, over four hundred in number, 
have large windows fer pure air and good 
light. In the case of sisters or friends, 
suites of rooms are popular. These con- 
sist of bedroom, dressing-room, and pri- 
vate bath. But even this large number of 
rooms seems insufficient, for within the 
past month the adjoining private resi- 
dence, purchased also by Dr. Perin, has 
been thrown open, and not a vacant room 
is found therein. 

There are halls innumerable through- 
out the building. There is the gymna- 
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sium hall, one eq ipped for theatricals, 
one for dancing, and Haynes Hall, amphi- 
theatre seating five hundred, contains one 
of the finest organs in the city. In codp- 
eration with Dr, Perin’s high aim, and to 
signalize their approval of his efforts, 
many of the foremost artists in the coun- | 
try, representing art, music, and science, 
have presented themselves .in these vari 
ous halls to instruct or entertain the 
young women gathered beneath the roof. 
Thus is secured the privilege of enjoying 
musicals, lectures, etc., without stepping 
outside, free of all expense. 

These halls are all at the disposal of the 
guests, and may be used by them at any 
time free of charge. Thus, in addition to 
the regular house dance, a number of the 
girls give private dances, and invite their 
personal friends from outside. 

The large dining-hall seats’ three hun- 
dred and seventy. Gentlemen are much 
in evidence here, for the guests frequent- 
ly invite their relatives and friends. 

The house post-office has hourly ser- 
vice and private mail boxes. Telephones 
on each floor connect with the main office. 
There is also elevator service. The build- 
ing runs its own electric light plant and 
steam laundry, the laundering being exe- 
cuted at the lowest rates. 

In the left wing, on the first floor, is the 
house hospital. Here the permanent 
guests of the house, when ill, are cared 
for by trained nurses. The services and 
advice of able visiting physicians are given 
free. For the medicine alone are the pa- 
tients obliged to pay. 

Should the guests feel indisposed, or 
wish for the time being to escape the con- 
ventionalities of the dining-hall, meals are 
served in their rooms at an additional cost 
of ten cents for tray service. 

In the rear of the building is a large 
recreation ground, about which runs a 
high wall. Herein the girls may enjoy 
their games and out-door sports free from 
the eyes of passers-by, or retire to seats 
beneath the trees or to hammocks, At- 
tached is a splendid staff of assistants and 
well-trained servants, The waitresses are 
noted for good manners and respectfu) 
deference. The service in the dining-hall 
is good and the food properly served, A 
neat bill of fare is printed for each meal, 
with a goodly choice of viands. The food 
is well cooked, plain, and wholesome. 
Two hundred dainty lunches, of meat, 
eggs and jelly sandwiches, fruit, cake, and 
olives, are put up daily for those who are 
unable to return for the midday meal. 

It is Dr. Perin’s aim and purpose that 
it should be self-supporting. Self-respect- 
ing and self-supporting young women are 
expected to pay a fair price, according to 
the location of their rooms, the terms for 
board being always the same. At present 
Dr. Perin is scarcely able to say that his 
hotel is self-supporting, but when the 
debt incurred in purchasing the building 
is cancelled, it undoubtedly will be so. 
Meanwhile the public will watch with 
keen interest the further development of 
this splendid scheme, which must appeal 
to all interested in philanthropy. How 
far Dr. Perin’s efforts to benefit humanity 
may be appreciated and stimulated in the 
future rests with our wealthy men and 
women to prove.—H. M. C., in Boston 
Transcript. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
OHIO. 

Our State Convention at Sandusky 
promises to be the most enthusiastic, 
largest and most business-like we have 
held in years. Details are given else- 
where, All State officers will be present, 
including Mrs, Casement, our honorary 
president. It is the duty of every local 
club to send delegates, and it is hoped 
that allclubs will pay the expenses of at 
least one. 

The Toledo W. S. A. held its first meet- 
ing for the year on Sept. 2, and elected its 
delegates to Sandusky. 

The Deer Creek Club celebrated Lucy 
Stone’s birthday Aug. 20 and had an open 
meeting on Sept. 8. The latter was an 
outdoor affair, greatly enjoyed. This 
club has lately elected new officers: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Reeder; vice-president, Mrs. 
Margaret Yegus; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Rena Fox; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Jane Kelly; treasurer, Miss Louie Thomp- 
80n, 

The newly elected officers of the Alli- 
ance Club are: President, Mrs. Crow]; 
vice president, Mrs. King; treasurer, Mrs. 
Whippy; recording secretary, Miss Barna- 
by; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Hin- 
shilwood. 

The Avery Club celebrated Lucy Stone's 
birthday, and at the same time elected its 
delegates to the State Convention. 

The Niles and Girard Clubs had a Lucy 
Stone program, which was enthusiastically 
received. These clubs also had their an- 
nual outing July 15, at Avon Park. 

The Lucas County Association is mak- 
ing much progress under Mrs. W. Kline, 








the new president. Hereafter its meet- 


ings will be quarterly instead of yearly. 
It made Lucy Stone’s birthday an occa- 
sion for an outing at Walbridge park, and 
there was a fine program, with speeches 
by the presidents of local clubs, and a 
good time generally. The papers were 
filled with reports, and altogether it was 
a great success. This county will send a 
goodly delegation to Sandusky. 

The National Committee having in 
charge the Elizabeth Cady Stanton pro- 
gram has published it in the Woman's 
JOURNAL, and appropriate souvenirs will 


' be for sale at the National Headquarters, 
| Warren, O. Mrs, Stanton’s birthday is 


Nov. 12, 

At the annual meeting of the Warren 
Club, Mrs. Upton was chosen president, 
and eleven vice-presidents were chosen, 
each of whom will preside at two meet- 
ings during the year. Warren continues 
to have the largest paid-up membership in 
the State. 

Stark county held its annual meeting at 
Alliance the third week in September; 
Trumbull county, in Warren the last 
week, 

The officers lately elected by the Lon- 
don Club are: President, Mrs, Lucy 
Beach; vice-president, Miss Anna Ebner; 
second vice-president, Miss Nellie Mor- 
gan; secretary, Miss Bertha Coover; treas- 
urer, Mrs, Kate D. Sharp. This club has 
lost by death a very valuable member in 
Mrs. Minnie W. Bonner, a woman of great 
culture and business ability. She was at 
one time a member of the board of educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. William Kline, the president of 
Lucas Co., has recently organized a col- 
ored woman suffrage club in that city. 
She says this promises to become the ban- 
ner club of the city. It is the only col- 
ored suffrage club in the State, and the 
Association gives it a hearty welcome. 

Our honorary president, Mrs, Casement, 
after several years’ stay in Costa Rica, 
has returned to her home in Painesville. 
She has kept up her interest in the suf- 
frage question, and in the Ohio Associa- 
tion in particular, and says that although 
she made several warm friends in Central 
America and enjoyed the quiet life, she 
never ceased to rejoice that she was born 
in the United States. 

Elizabeth J. Hauser, our State chairman 
of press work, has been the guest of Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, in her cottage on Cape 
Cod. Miss Hauser first went to Philadel- 
phia to be present at the wedding of Miss 
Nicolas Shaw and Mr, Samuel Fraser, 
Few of you know how much the Ohio 
work and the State president missed her. 

Word has been received of the death of 
June E. Davis, of Cuyahoga Falls. Mrs. 
Davis was a young woman, only forty-five. 
She was the former president of the club 
at Cuyahoga Falls, and did newspaper 
work for the Association continually. 
Her husband and sisters have our sincere 
sympathy. 

The home of Mrs. Rosa L, Segur was 
lately entered by thieves and most of her 
silver and valuables taken. The solid sil- 
ver tray which the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation gave her on her birthday was hid- 
den away, and thus saved. 

Ohio suffragists are congratulating 
themselves upon the fact that Rev. Marie 
Jenny, by ber marriage with Hon, Fred- 
erick C. Howe, has come to Cleveland to 
live, and will devote part of her time to 
the suffrage work. Mrs. Howe is a grad- 
uate of the theological college (Unitarian) 
at Meadville, She was in the ministry 
six years at Des Moines. She is a pleas- 
ing speaker and a ready writer, and above 
allis anxious to ‘‘help along’’ in any way. 
This is so in contrast with many of our 
friends, who are satisfied with belief with- 
out works, that it is gratifying. 

Since our last Club Letter, Mrs. Cather- 
ine Dawson bas passed away. Mrs. Daw- 
son was for some years president of the 
Cortland Club, and and under her guid- 
ance it prospered. She was a devoted 
suffragist, and used to say that whereas 
her friends made suffrage their second 
thought, she made it her first. 

At the New Orleans Convention, Mrs. 
Louisa Southworth, of Cleveland, was 
asked to give the newspapers some facts 
about her life. These proved so interest- 
ing that the article has been enlarged and 
put into booklet form under the name of 
the “Ohio Enrolment.’’ The front page 
contains a splendid portrait of Mrs, South- 
worth. Mrs. Southworth has sent to 
headquarters a large package of enrolment 
cards, the result of her recent work. 

Miss Harriet Roberts, the Trumbull 
county president, has been very ill during 
the summer, but is now convalescent. 
Miss Roberts is a young woman who, 
even when confined to bed, never relin- 
quishes suffrage work. She is a better 
worker when tied down than many of us 
who are never ill. 

Miss Myra Pelton, of the Farmdale Club, 
has started on an extended trip to the 
Pacific States. 

Miss Bertha Coover, of London, one of 
the members of the press committee, hag 
returned from a seven months’ visit to 
California, She visited the Yosemite and 
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Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Literature. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth 8t., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E. Orange, N. J. 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rallroad Rates. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. ¥. 


COMMITTEES, 


Increase of Membership. 


Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 


Charch Work, 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitration, 


(In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Conneil of Women.) 


Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 


be sent post-paid on receipt of price: 


For 25 cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher, 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


For 20 cents each: 


Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D, Long, 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales, 


Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each: 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 

President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 

Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken, 


Question Books. 


‘‘Perhaps,’’ by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 





——— 





Yellowstone Park. She was greatly ben- 
efitted in health, and will do some organ- 
ization work this fall. 

Mrs. Josephine M. King, of Painesville, 
the former president of the club, has late- 
ly had a great sorrow in the death of her 
husband, 

At New Orleans, the Ohio W. S. A. 
pledged $25 to make Mrs. Upton a life 
member of the National Association. 
This money has been collected without 
taking any from the State treasury. 

All clubs are urged to send their dues 





at once to Dr. Sarah M. Siewers, 747 W. 
6th St., Cincinnati. This is exceedingly 
important, as the treasurer must make up 
her report before the State Convention. 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
President Ohio W. S. A. 


Eee ————— 
———_$_————— 








Do not forget that you can get any kind 
of Job Printing done at the JourNAL 
Printing Office, 203 Congress St. Mail 
orders executed with promptness and care, 
Address Jonn YounaJoun, 

293 Congress Street. Boston. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 80 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 


one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

CBpeations to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedow for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 


Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 


by Lucy 





The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wu. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Smail pamphlet with picture. 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency price 10 cts. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vina 
GOLDSYEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand, 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OONs 
DUOTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New yagans points eve: 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Morday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Ln ae Me asenes * Fast 
Passenger Trains, an alari evid 
that we offer the best. and neat 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 200 Washington Street, Boston, 








JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago Ill, 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Miss Laura Drake Gill, dean of Barnard 
College, has been appointed adviser to 
women graduate students at Columbia 
University, an office created by the Co- 
lumbia trustees about a year ago. Miss 
Gill has opened her new office in Earl 
Hall on the campus, and will have office 
hours two days each week. She will re- 
tain her place as dean of Barnard, Her 
predecessor in the new office was Mrs. 
Frank Gilbert Bryson, who resigaed to 
assume new duties as trustee of Barnard 
last April. 

By means of a gift «f $175,000 from Sir 
William Macdonald, the Ontario Agricul 
tural College near Guelph has been en- 
abled to purchase a site and erect two 
buildings devoted to a training for young 
women analogous to that provided in the 
college for young men. These buildings 
will be known as the ‘‘Macdonald Insti- 
tute’’ and the ‘Macdonald Hall,”’ the for 
mer to be used for instruction and train- 
ing, the latter as a residence for the stu- 
dents. Sir William Macdonald’s $175,000 
was given to provide ‘instruction and 
practice’ in nature study, domestic sci- 
ence, and manual training, for teachers, 
farmers’ daughters, and others who might 
desire it, and also to furnish a ‘‘well-reg- 
ulated home” for those who wish to 
take advantage of it. A provisional an- 
nouncement has been issued indicating 
the general character of the courses, The 
regular courses cover two years, and the 
intention is to offer later a four years’ 
course leading to a degree in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, with which the college is 
affiliated. Short courses, of six weeks 
and three months, will be provided for 
those who do not wish to take a full 
course. 

The mathematical department of St. 
Margaret’s College, Toronto, Canada, bas 
just been put in charge of Miss A. A. 
Stewart, B. Sc. (Dalhousie), fellow in 
mathematics of Bryn Mawr, and post- 
graduate student of Cambridge (Newn- 
ham College), England. 


The first woman to receive the M. A. 
degree from the University of South Car- 
olina is Miss Jacqueline 8S. Epes. Miss 
Epes is a daughter of former Congressman 
J. F. Epes of Virginia, and is well known 
to South Carolinians as one of the in- 
structors at the College for Women in 
Columbia, S. C. The Charleston Keystone 
says: “‘As a graduate of Mary Baldwin 
Seminary, Staunton, Va., and as a special 
student at the Universities of Chicago, 
Virginia, and South Carolina, Miss Epes 
has shown marked scholarship, and prom- 
ises much for the standard of woman’s 
attainment in the Soutb.”’ 

Vassar has opened with a registration 
of 921 students, the largest number in its 
history, and an increase of 59 over last 
year. There are 306 new students, of 
whom 190 are obliged to have rooms away 
from the campus. The need of a new 
dormitory is greatly felt. 

Barnard opens with 329 undergraduates, 
a gain of 35 over last year. The special 
students make the total registration 398. 





A NEW DEPARTURE. 

We are always pleased to note a new 
and original departure from ordinary ways 
of duing things, especially when that new 
departure promises to bring comfort and 
happiness to busy workers in this work a- 
day world. So we commend to our read- 
e:s the advertisement of Mrs, Elisab:th 
Merritt Gosse, president of the Boston 
Business League, in another column. 

Living many yvars in an apartment 
hotel on a pleasant street in old Roxbury, 
Mrs. Gosse has taken an adjoining suite 
to her own, and is fitting it up in a very 
charming fashion to make a home for 
business and professional women who 
would appreciate the comforts and privi- 
leges of a real home. 

Rooms freshly done up and prettily 
furnished, kitchen and laundry facilities 
affurded if wished for, and Sunday morn- 
ing breakfasts furnished, or the oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘kitch’’ for one’s self, are among 
the pleasant things which Mrs. Gosse 
offers. 





-_-<--- 


LUCY STONE ANDTHE “CHILDREN’S HOUR.” 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I offered to read the account of Lucy 
Stone’s birthday celebration at West 
Brookfield to my three children. They 
objected, and said scornfully that they 
didn’t want a true story, they wanted me 
to make up one. But, as I proceeded to 
read it, they became intensely interested. 
I read one speech each night while they 
were undressing, and they begged for 
more, especially when I had read the in- 
troduction of the next speaker. At the 
end of Mr. Blackwell’s remarks, where he 





refers to three leading woman suffragists, 
Mrs, Stone, Mrs. Howe and Mrs, Liver- 
more, the children broke in at once with 
‘and grandma,* — doesn’t he say grandma, 
too?” Their opinion of Mr. Blackwell 
evidently fell because he left out ‘‘grand 
ma,”’ but perhaps it rose again when, at 
the conclusion of his speech, Malcolm 
said most earnestly, ‘‘Mamma, perhaps 
there were some people there who didn’t 
believe in woman suffrage; but after they 
heard what Mr. Blackwell said, they’d 
have to!’’ 

A few nights afterward Malcolm said, 
“Oh, I thought that was a mouse that ran 
across the floor, and it scared me ‘most to 
death!’’’ Miriam said quite scornfully, 
**Lucy Stone wasn’t afraid of a rat.’’ Mal- 
colm retorted as if to justify himself, 
“Well, she was a girl!’’ Thus is the 
usual comparison reversed, in the mind of 
a boy brought up in a family composed 
entirely of strong-minded women, 

Malcolm asked me why I did not keep 
my maiden name, as Lucy Stone did. I 
replied, because it was not the custom, 
and I was not as brave as Lucy Stone. 

JENNY S,. MERRICK. 

East Boston, Mass. 


~* Mrs. Judith W. Smith. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Miss Mary N. Chase, president of the 
New Hampshire W. S. A., has secured 
nearly a hundred new members to the 
State Association during the past month. 
She writes: ‘It has meant hard personal 
work, but I am greatly cheered by the re- 
sult. I could get hundreds of members if 
I had only the time and strength.”’ 


THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The re- 
turn next week of Howell Hansel to his 
former position as leading man of the Cas- 
tle Square Theatre Company, will be an 
interesting event, and he will undoubtedly 
receive a hearty greeting in the farce com- 
edy *‘What Happened to Jones.” The 
usual distribution of boxes of chocolate 
bonbons will be made at the Monday mat- 
inee, 





GLOBE THEATRE.—A special engage- 
ment at the Globe Theatre begins Mon- 
day, Oct. 5, of Miss Henrietta Crosman 
and her company in ‘As You Like It.” 
Wide fame attaches to her Rosalind. In 
New York Miss Crosman had a run of 100 
nights in ‘‘As You Like It’ at the Belasco 
Theatre, the longest on record for a wo- 
man in Shakspeare. New costumes and 
accessories have been provided, and the 
stage equipment and scenic effects will be 
mgnificent. There will be matinees 
Wednesday and Saturday, and only six 
evening performances. 


Boston THEATRE. — “Quincy Adams 
Sawyer’’ began its fourth engagement at 
the Boston Theatre last Monday evenin 
with the house packed to the doors onl 
hundreds standing. A new scenic pro- 
duction was provided, and there is the 
same company of old favorites. A change 
for the better has been made by the pres- 
entation of Mr. Severin DeDeyn in the 
title r6'e. Seats now on sale for the next 
two weeks, and they have to be secured 
in advance. Matinees as usual on Wednes- 
day and Saturday. 





TRAVEL THURSDAY TO SUNDAY FOR $5. 


Oct. 8, over Boston & Albany R, R. to 
Albany, Hudson River steamer to New 
York. Thence Fall River Line back to 
Boston for $5. From points west of Bos- 
ton, Oct.7. Descriptive leaflet. Address 
A.S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston, 





Chaminade 
Choral Society 


(Ladies’ Vocal Club.) 





MRS. C. H. ADAMS, in connection 
with being the leader of the above club, 
teaches Pianoforte and Vocal Culture. 
She has just returned from her summer 
home in Duxbury, and is prepared to take 
pupils and instruct them in the Faélton 
method and the Isidore Phillip method 
for Pianoforte. 

The John Howard Mental method as 
well as the Italian method is also used for 
Voice Culture. 

Terms reasonable. Address 


159a Tremont St. Elevator. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 








AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


OF 


THE 


Faultless Fitting 





“TRADE » MARK 





It gives us much pleasure to announce our Fall Opening of 
these famous and popular SHOES. The pronounced success of 
this footwear has been something remarkable, but only what was 
to be expected, and was its due, based solely on merit. The arch 
supporting feature, the flexibility, the style, the faultless fit have 


all contributed to their great success. 


But one fact not to be 


lost sight of, is that in boots and oxfords alone we have 76 styles 


to select from at $3.00 and $3.50. 


Such an assortment of styles 


at the price is unequalled in any shoe store in the United States. 
Please note the fact that the reason 


DOROTHY DODD SHOES 


Are here shown in such a multiplicity of models, is because 
many exclusive styles have been made expressly to our order. 
The display this season is unequalled for striking individuality 


and beauty. 





Among the SPECIALS made for us we 
call your attention to style One Thou- 
sand and One. A decidedly new ‘ideal 
patent foxed,’’ strikingly handsome, 
dressy street lace boot, new narrow toe, 
“spike heel,’’ top of dull kid with seal 
lacing stays, our new ‘‘chic’’ last, produc- 
ing an elegant, dainty boot. Price 3.60. 


Style One Thousand and Two—A very 
stylish boot, made of IDEAL PATENT 
KID, top of dull finished kid, cut rather 
low, fastened with seven large, dull fin- 
ished, covered buttons. Also made on 
the narrow-toed last, with short vamp, 
soles of good, stout walking weight. A 
fine boot, at 3.50. 


Style Nine Hundred and Ten—Blucher 
Walking Boot, of marked character, male 





of ideal patent kid; top is of dull kid, 
heel is rather high Cuban, the shape one 
of the new perfect fitting, narrowed toes. 
Price also 3.50. 


Style Nine Eighty-Four is a modish kid 
street boot, plump weight soles, top of 
dull kid, cut lower than. the regular pat- 
tern, handsome new toe of medium width, 
sensible heel. A laced boot you will de- 
light to wear. This is also priced at 3.50, 


Style Nine Hundred and Nine is a button 
boot not often seen for $3.50, made of 
‘Ideal Patent Kid,’ circular heel foxing, 
134 inch ‘‘spool heel,” with fancy stitched 
toe caps, secured with nine small duil 
finished covered buttons, ‘“‘gun metal’’ 
dull kid tops, the most stylish of them 
all. This is 3.50 per pair. 





These few specials mentioned have the fit, comfort and all the 


style of $7.00 boots. 


Come and see if it is not just as we say. 


We offer the greatest showing in America of Boots for the fall 


and winter. 


At 3.00 and 


3.50 per pair. 


Do not forget, we stand back of every pair, and have only fitters 
of experience, who know how to advise the proper shoes for 


your comfort and satisfaction. 








a 








MISS M. 


F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 
Has received her Fall Importation of washable 
Glacé Kid Gloves, that come in all colors, and wash 


beautifully in soap and water. 
Attractive things in Neckwear are also shown, 
that add distinction to the costume. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


48 Tremont Building. Boston, Maes, 





PROTESTANT YOUNG MAN, college grad 
uate, and specia! student at Harvard Law School, 
wants to work ina family in or near Cambridge 
while parenting his studies. Does not smoke or 
drink; is willing to do any kind of work. Ad- 
dress 8.8. K., care Kurkjian Brothers, 175 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 





WORK WANTED, by a young Armenian able 
to speak English, who was a teacher in his own 
country, and wishes to complete his education 
here. Understands book-keeping; is willing to 
do any work, no matter bow hard, in order to 
earn money for his education; has experience 
of dish-washing. Address H. D., care John K 
Shamlian, 1222 B, Washington 8t., Boston. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square, 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties, 
suitable for Christmas gifts, for sale at this 
studio. 


THE WISCUNSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 

















A NEW. 
DEPARTURE 


We announce the opening 
of our 


Ladies’ 
Tailoring 
Department 


where we are prepared to 
make exclusively to order 
Cloth Suits and Outside 
Garments. The work will 
be done in our manufac- 
turing rooms on the prem: 
ises by experienced tailors, 
Department reached by 
elevator at left of entrance. 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 





FAMOUS ANNUAL 
h Autumnal § 
Excursion 


8, 





Thursday, Oct. 1903. 





A Special Fast Express on the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


leaves the South Station at 8.30 A, M., passing 
through the most beautiful and prosperous sec- 
tion of Massachusetts to ALBANY, through the 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, 


Thence, by either day or night boat, down the 
historic and beautiful 


HUDSON RIVER, 


Passing the Catskills, West Point, and the 
Palisades, arriving in 


NEW YORK CITY 


at6 A.M. or6 P.M., Friday, October 9, depending 
on whether you take the night boat, October 8, or 
the day boat, October 9. Thence by the palatial 
steamers of the 


FALL RIVER LINE 


to Boston, arrivingat 7 A.M., either Saturday or 
Sunday. From pvints west of Boston, Wednes- 
day, October 7th. For further particulars ad- 
dress A. 8S. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 





The Last. The Best. Wait for it. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, w.aat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she i> also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 











PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


1. Typical Life in Chile. 

2. Reminiscences of Peru. 

8. Cuba and the Cubans. 

4. The Land of the Incas. 

5. The Indians ofthc Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

6. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

7. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA. 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Womat 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North an4 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sy peety and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself. 
12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 
ing. 
13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to givé 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subject# 
~ 3 vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon 4p 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin_D. 
Mead, and others, Boston. 
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